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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~ — 
RETE is to be partially freed. Lord Salisbury on Thurs- 
day described in the Lords, and Mr. Balfour repeated 
jn the Commons, the compromise upon which the Concert of 
Earope bas resolved. Crete is to enjoy an autonomy like 
that of Samos, under the purely nominal suzerainty of the 
Sultan, the Greek troops and the Turkish garrison being 
both gradually withdrawn, though the Greeks are to with- 
draw first, and the Tarks will always keep a small garrison, 
“ag in Servia,” as “an indication of sovereignty.” In the 
event of either Power refusing to withdraw its troops “ when 
required ” the Powers will employ force to compel obedience. 
Nothing was said on the two essential points,—the name of the 
‘Governor to be appointed and the character of the international 
garrison to be raised for the maintenance of order, but it 
seems to be understood that the Governor will be elected by 
the Cretan Assembly, and that the garrison for the present 
will consist of a small body of Italian regulars. 


The settlement may be accepted in view of the immense 

dangers of the situation, but it is by no means a satisfactory 
one. There is no reason whatever for passing such an affront 
on Greece as is implied in compelling her to withdraw first, 
and a grave danger in allowing even a nominal Turkish 
garrison to remain in the island. That was done in the case 
of Servia, and was the cause of numberless Turkish out- 
rages, which culminated in an attempt to bombard Belgrade. 
Every riot in the streets, moreover, between Turkish soldiers 
and the inhabitants—and there will be a riot every month— 
will be the signal for a small civil war in Constantinople, 
where Greeks and Turks are watching each other with all 
the hatred of warring creeds, intensified by the hatred of 
Asiatics for Europeans. The concession was probably made 
to conciliate the German Emperor, who has “sovereign 
rights” on the brain, but it was, as we conceive, need- 
less even in the interests of peace. He could not have gone 
to war alone, It must not be forgotten, however, that Lord 
Salisbury had most difficult cards to play, and that the French 
Government, though most friendly to Greece, is hampered not 
only by its alliance with Russia, but by extreme pressure 
from leading financiers. They are loaded with Spanish stocks, 
Tarkish stocks, Russian stocks, and masses of South African 
mining shares, and if war between Greece and Turkey were 
once declared there would be a crash such as has not been 
seen since Black Friday. Why the French Government is so 
morbidly sensitive to financial threats we do not clearly 
understand; but it is, and statesmen who want its assistance 
must perforce take the fact into account. 





Price: has been received up to Friday afternoon 
Gre indicates clearly the course which the King of 
reece will ultimately take. At present he declares that his 





not like acting alone. Moreover, the Powers have no force 
in the interior, and the King, by declaring war on Turkey 
and letting Macedonia loose, may bring on the war and the 
financial crash which all the great folk are dreading. The 
balance of probability, of course, is that Greece will yield to 
German hostility, but there is no certainty yet. King 
George is the brother of the Empress-Mother of Russia and 
the Princess of Wales, the husband of a Russian Grand 
Duchess, the father-in-law of a sister of the German Emperor, 
and a son of the Danish house, with which all the reigning 
families of Europe, except the German, are on terms of 
intimate friendship. 


The civil war in Crete was on Sunday, February 21st, marked 
by a most regrettable incident. The Admirals lying off Canea 
had informed the Cretan insurgents threatening Halepa that 
if they advanced nearer to the Mussulmans the international 
squadron would intervene. The insurgents either never 
received or disregarded this intimation, and the English, 
German, and Austrian vessels accordingly opened fire. Very 
little damage was done, though some nuns were wounded, 
but the insurgents in consternation ceased firing. The 
Mussulmans, greatly elated, did not, and the squadron 
did not open fire on them. A dozen different accounts 
of the incident have been transmitted to Europe, but 
the one given above is that of the Times’ correspondent, 
and is not contradicted in any essential detail by the official 
statements. The British Admiral is of course supported by 
Mr. Goschen, and indeed he probably only obeyed his 
instructions, which were, we imagine, not to withdraw 
from the Concert when unanimous, or when there was 
any danger to the combined flags raised in Canea. 
The effect of the firing upon Christian opinion in the 
East has been most disastrous, for they are keenly aware 
that the British Fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean is 
stronger than that of all the Powers combined. It must, 
indeed, be confessed that our first shots in this business have 
been fired, partly by a sort of accident and partly through a 
want of nerve in the Government, which ought to impose 
harder conditions on its support of the “ Concert,” on behalf 
of the Turk. The occurrence must perforce be allowed to 
pass, but it was an unhappy one. 


The least intelligible of all the unintelligible incidents in 
this affair is the attitude of the Turks. They have never 
cared much about the islands, but they are a martial people, 
their military pride and their religious pride are both cut to 
the quick, and yet they have not declared war. The Sultan 
has, it is true, called out the reserves, and large bodies of 
troops have been ordered to the frontiers of Thessaly, but 
there is no proof that the orders have been obeyed. The 
fleet, it seems, cannot move from rottenness, but then the 
soldiers can march, and they number in Roumelia and 
Macedonia some eighty thousand men eager for battle because 
torn away from their occupations. Apparently Abd-ul-Hamid 
trusts entirely to the Powers to do his work for him, and 
contents himself with paper protests, and threats that he 
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will occupy Athens. It would seem as if misgovernment had 
at last impaired the Turkish military system, which has 
hitherto survived everything, and as if in Europe Mussulman 
vitality were confined to Constantinople. In Asia the re- 
serves are reported to be murdering and plundering the 
Armenians in all directions, it may be in part from utter 
want of ordinary means of subsistence. The Ottoman system, 
in fact, is collapsing in every direction. 





A combined meeting of the Eighty and the Russell Clubs 
held in the Randolph Hotel, Oxford, this day week, gave Mr. 
John Morley a dinner and a cordial welcome, Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, M.P., in the chair. Mr. Birrell described Mr. Morley 
as “a select preacher” for the occasion, a joke which perhaps 
a little fretted Mr. Morley, who was well prepared with a 
political sermon, but would have preferred to deliver it 
without having had that aspect of it so plainly anticipated. 
However, he gave them a stirring homily against political 
depression, said that few parties had ever shown s0 
great a power of recovering from a crushing defeat, and 
quoted the Times as clear proof that the tide is already 
turning against the victorious party, and that not without 
cause. There is no doubt about the rather sour criticism 
which the Times has directed against the Government, or 
rather against Mr. Balfour, but there is much reason to doubt 
whether this has been due only, or even chiefly, to the faults of 
the Government. Mr. Morley, indeed, gave one instance (the 
part taken by the Government in trying to bring about a 
peaceful settlement of the Penrhyn quarrel), in which the 
Government plainly did their duty (and no more than their 
duty, though the Radicals wanted them to doa great deal 
more). Though vehemently attacking the Education Bill, 
Mr. Morley threw his shield over the Irish Catholic party 
for voting with the Government on the Education Bill, in 
spite of his own bitterness against that Bill, and then went 
on to maintain that the “Little England” party pays more 
attention to foreign affairs than many of the Imperialists and 
Jingoes. Perhaps it does. But it certainly turns its know- 
ledge to very little use when it wants us to leave all the good 
work we have done, and are doing, in the Valley of the Nile, 
to go to ruin, in order that it may appease French and other 
Continental jealousies. Why should we be weak enough to 
run away before the mere shadow of a threat? 


It is said, and we believe truly, that a considerable number 
of votes were turned against the Government in the Waltham- 
stow election by the belief that the Truck Act of 1896 had 
legalised a number of new fines on the workmen in factories 
which had never been inflicted before. On Tuesday night 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, the Home Secretary, explained 
in answer to Mr. Woods, the successful candidate at Waltham- 
stow, how this remarkable misapprehension of facts had 
arisen. The Truck Act of 1896 did not inflict, or render 
legal, a single new fine of any kind, or for any purpose, that 
the masters had not previously had power to deduct from the 
workmen’s wages. But what it did do, was to compel the 
masters to hang up in their workshops lists of all the fines 
which they supposed themselves to have the right and power 
to inflict on their workmen, and to deduct from their wages 
for the breach of rules or regulations which they supposed 
themselves to have the right to make. This compulsory pub- 
lication of their supposed rights was enacted in order to 
render it easy for the workman to éest the legality of these 
fines or deductions from their wages, not in order to authorise 
new ones. Such are the pure fictions which turn the sensi- 
tive balance of political favour in by-elections ! 


The Roman Catholic Bishops, with their Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, have sent a memorial to the Press on the Education 
Bill, in which they accept the Bill as an instalment of justice, 
but protest against any provision intended to make the grant- 
in-aid dependent on the keeping up of voluntary subscriptions 
to any prescribed point. ‘As Christian Bishops and as 
Englishmen,” they say, “we respectfully but firmly protest 
against any permanent Parliamentary sanction being given 
to the principle that public elementary schools are to be 
subject to financial disabilities because the defined doctrines 
of revealed Christianity are taught therein. We consider it 
harsh and unjust to exact for school maintenance volun- 
tary subscriptions (which should more properly be called 





. e e Rs 
pecuniary penalties paid for conscience’ sake) fro, 
labouring classes, who can ill afford to part wi ae 
hard-earned and precarious weekly wages, while eye ue 
connected with the education of their neighbours ae 
the cost of buildings, administration, and management : 
paid by the State.” To mulct the Churches which rea 
their own faith to the children, while the School Board religiy 
as well as secular knowledge, is taught at the expense of . 
State to all who will accept it, seems to them unfair the 
kind of premium on the teaching of a mutilated creed, 
logic is all on the side of the Roman Catholics, and, “a 
have often said, we entirely agree with them that ag ” 
the schools of the really poor, whose subscriptions (if obta; i 
at all) must be obtained at a monstrous expense of time and 
labour from charitable people at the ends of the earth there 
should be no attempt to enforce any particular amount at 
voluntary contributions. But in a great many English achools 
the voluntary subscriptions have been and are provided } 
rich, well-to-do people on the spot who would spend the, 
contributions in a much less praiseworthy manner if ths 
existence of the schools had not been made conditional op 
those contributions. And it would, we think, be very un. 
fortunate and undesirable that such contributions should}, 
remitted. 


The discussion on Mr. Lloyd George’s instruction to th, 
Committee on the Education Bill to introduce a provision for 
the representation of either a local authority or the parents 
on the Boards of Management of the voluntary schools which 
are to receive the new grant-in-aid, was taken on Thursday 
night, and to the surprise of the House, Mr. Morley and Sir 
William Harcourt moved and seconded the adjournment of 
the debate after the Solicitor-General had replied to Sir 
Henry Fowler’s speech, and it was supposed that the debate 
was atanend. Thereupon Mr. Balfour moved the Closure, 
which was carried by 284 to 133 (majority, 151), and the 
motion for adjournment was negatived by 283 to 13 
(majority, 150), and then Mr. Lloyd George’s instruction was 
negatived by a majority of 136 (270 to 134). The excuse for 
the unexpected proposal to adjourn the debate advanced by 
Mr. John Ellis was that the Vice-President of the Council, 
Sir John Gorst, had not spoken. But if Sir John Gorst does 
not mind being overruled by his own Government, why should 
any one else interfere? If he had been serious in his oppo. 
sition to the Bill he would have resigned, and then the Honse 
would, of course, have insisted on hearing his objections. 


The first important piece of evidence in the examination 
of Mr. Rhodes on Friday week was his statement that “the 
Chairman” was Sir Hercules Robinson. The general result 
of his answers was to show that Mr. Rhodes had talked to 
the High Commissioner as to the unrest and danger of 
insurrection in Johannesburg; that the High Commis- 
sioner had asked Mr. Rhodes what he thought he (the 
High Commissioner) ought to do if an actual insurrection 
should break out, and that Mr. Rhodes had replied that 
he ought at once to go to the Transvaal and “mediate 
between the revolutionists and President Kruger.” “I 
gathered from him,” added Mr. Rhodes, “that that was 
the course that he intended to take.” Asked, “Did you tell 
him you were actively employed in promoting the insurrec- 
tion?” Mr. Rhodes replied, ‘Oh dear, no!” Asked also 
whether he had told Sir Hercules Robinson that he had been 
asked to give an assurance that the High Commissioner 
would start, and that he was sending it on December “lst, 
Mr. Rhodes replied, “Certainly not.” Asked as to the telegram 
from Johannesburg requiring “C.J. Rhodes’s absolute pledge 
that theauthority of Imperial Government would not beinsisted 
on,” whether he gave the guarantee, Mr. Rhodes replied that 
he had suggested that there should be a plebiscite to settle 
that after the revolution had taken place. Asked whether 
he did not consider that Dr. Jameson’s telegram sent off on 
the Saturday afternoon, saying, “ Unless I hear definitely t0 
the contrary, I shall leave to-morrow evening,” did not show 
that up to Saturday afternoon Dr. Jameson did not consider 
that he had yet received definite instructions not to go, Mr. 
Rhodes gave no definite answer, but ultimately replied, “I 
would not concur in that until you have heard Dr. Jameson 
It would not be fair to conclude now that that was the meal- 
ing until he states so himself. You would get that better 
from him,” 
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i tant piece of evidence given on Friday was 
A neationa ae to whether Mr. Rhodes had com- 
sar the steps he was taking for promoting an insur- 
et in Johannesburg to the Chartered Company in 
ie His reply was that he had not done so, and that he 
- pal held communication with his agent, Dr. Harris. 
Asked separately as to individuals, he replied “ No” to the 
es of the Duke of Abercorn, the Duke of Fife, Lord Grey, 
wr Gifford, and Sir Horace Farquhar. After this last 
ys e had been put to him, Mr. Rhodes replied: “ No; I have 
ou I made no communication to any one but Dr. Harris 
in Lela? When, however, Mr. Rhodes was asked, “ Had 
ou no communication with Rochefort Maguire?” he replied, 
%] cannot reply to that question.” On being pressed, how- 
ever, Mr. Rhodes ultimately answered “ No” to ihe question. 
Asked as to telegrams which had passed between the Cape 
and London, Mr. Rhodes declared that they were of a con- 
fidential nature, and that he objected to their being put in. 
Sir W. Harcourt (holding up the Blue-book): ‘“ You would 
have objected, of course, to these being produced ?”—“ Yes, 
certainly ; would not you have done so?” 


On Tuesday Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman took up the 
examination of Mr. Rhodes, and asked him how it was that 
he had tried to induce Sir Hercules Robinson to delay the 
issue of the proclamation directed against the Raid. At first 
Mr. Rhodes stated that his objection to the proclamation was 
due to the fact that an outsider—z.e., not a Member of the 
Cabinet—Mr. Hofmeyr, had advised the issue of the proclama- 
tion. “It was for the Cabinet, for myself, to give that advice.” 
Reminded, however, that he had at the time stated that he 
objected to the proclamation because it would make Dr. 
Jameson an outlaw, Mr. Rhodes explained that there were 
“two points.” One, apparently, that the proclamation 
was unnecessary because a letter had already been sent 
to stop Jameson; the other, that “time was wanted for con- 
sideration; ” anda third was that if any advice was given it 
ought to be by the Premier. When, however, he was 
asked whether the High Commissioner was bound to 
take the advice of the Cape Premier on an Imperial pro- 
clamation, Mr. Rhodes wandered off into the Cretan question. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton’s examination was curious as showing 
a side of the subject which has not been much talked 
of. Asked why he chose the autumn of last year to change 
the policy of observation for the policy of active inter- 
vention, Mr. Rhodes stated among other things, “I felt, for 
instance, with reference to the gold industry, that owing to 
the huge charges the poorer reefs were non-payable. I think 
the present charges come to about 6s. per ton, which really 
renders the poorer reefs non-payable. That was causing great 
trouble among the capitalists or those representing the 
mines, and they were determined—but we shall hear it all 
from themselves—to have a change.” Mr. Ellis, it should be 
noted, stated that he did not at present ask any questions as 
to the administration of the Chartered Company as the 
inquiry had been divided into two parts. 


The expedition against Benin has so far been even 
splendidly successful. The force of Marines, bluejackets, 
and Houssas, numbering five hundred and forty in all, 
advanced from Ologbo on the 14th inst., and after a march of 
thirty miles throngh the forest, which occupied four days, 
during the whole of which they were attacked by negroes, 
many of whom had repeating-rifles, they reached Benin. 
Here a determined resistance was made, but the Maxims 
Cleared the way, and when the King’s Palace had been 
reached the enemy disappeared. The King and his priests 
had fled, and Colonel Bruce Hamilton and his men occupied 
themselves first of all in clearing away the evidences of the 
inhuman creed professed by the inhabitants. The entire 
place “stank of blood,” and was full of pits filled with 
bodies, and crucifixion-trees with victims still hanging on 
them. These trees and the fetish-houses were at once cut 
down, the villagers round brought in supplies, and it is 
believed that the power of the dynasty is thoroughly 
broken. The city will be occupied by a small Houssa 
force, and the Europeans re-embarked as rapidly as 
Possible. The total loss is under nine Europeans killed, 
besides a small number wounded, the firing, though con- 
Psa having been evidently very wild. It would appear 
rom the telegrams, which are however very short, that no 





subsequent resistance is feared, the courage of the negroes 
disappearing with their King. 


President Kruger is at war with his Supreme Conrt. 
That body claims the right, if a law passed by the 
Volksraad conflicts with the Constitution of the Transvaal, 
to consider it void, and give a decree without attending 
to its provisions. The President says this will not do, for 
some day a legal decision may contravene the Convention, 
and then there will be war in which Constitution, Court, and 
Republic may perish together. He proposes, therefore, to 
pass a most severe Bill compelling the Judges to take oath to 
treat an Act of the Volksraad as the ultimate law of the 
Transvaal, whereupon the Judges threaten to resign. We 
suspect the President is wise. His course is considered here 
very tyrannical, but that opinion hardly lies in the mouths 
of Englishmen, the strength of whose Constitution is that 
Parliament is absolute. The Americans have once or. twice 
got over President Kruger’s difficulty in a much worse way, 
by packing the Supreme Court. The best way of all would 
probably be to submit any conflict of authority, if of sufficient 
importance, to a Referendum; but somehow democracies 
shrink from that supreme appeal. It might in some day of 
disaster smash democracy itself. 


Lady Wallace, widow of Sir Richard Wallace, who inherited 
most of the wealth of the late Marquis of Hertford, has 
bequeathed the Marquis’s art collections now in Hertford 
House, Manchester Square, to the nation. The collection is 
especially rich in modern pictures of the first class—it contains, 
for instance, fifteen Meissoniers—and in historic furniture, 
and is said to be worth, according to a valuation for probate 
made on Sir Richard’s death, considerably more than a 
million sterling. The only condition attached to the bequest is 
that it should be kept separate and suitably housed in some 
building in the West End of London. The best way to 
comply with that condition would be to buy Hertford House, 
leave the collection where it is, and use the upper rooms, which 
would not be required, to receive future artistic legacies. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be annoyed by the demand on 
him, but he has no legacy-duty to pay, the house will always be 
worth its cost, and it would be most unwise to discourage similar 
legacies by any appearance of demur. The enormous rise in 
the value of objects of art rather frightens testators with 
children to provide for; but no family lasts like the nation, 
and in a century or two much of the vast accumulations made 
by private purchasers may drift into the hands of national 
trustees. A good deal of the value, or at least. the use, of a 
great work of art is lost when it is buried as the Hamilton 
treasures were for years in Hamilton Palace. 


At the annual general meeting of University College, 
London, on Wednesday, Lord Reay announced that Sir J. 
Blundell Maple had placed £100,000 at the disposal of 
University College Hospital for the rebuilding of the hospital. 
This is one of those magnificent uses of great wealth which 
will do more to render millionaires popular than any abstract 
devotion to the cause of property, and as Sir J. Blundell 
Maple is, next to the railway companies, the largest owner of 
property in the neighbourhood, it is a recognition on his part 
not only of a deep sense of public duty, but of personal 
responsibility for the well-being of the locality in which he 
has accumulated his great wealth. 


English statesmen and men of action are sometimes 
accused of paying too little attention to men of genius, but 
the presentation made to Mr. G. F. Watts on his eightieth 
birthday, which took place on Tuesday last, is a fact to the 
contrary. The address of congratulation was signed prac- 
tically by all the greatest men of the nation, including the 
Premier, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Balfour, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a host of others. 
No man deserves such public recognition better than Mr. 
Watts, for he has shown by his life how a man may be both a 
good citizen and a great artist. In spite of the highly ideal 
character of Mr. Watts’s art, one feels instinctively that it is 
national and patriotic in a high degree. Mr. Watts has 
consciously and effectively used his brush with the purpose of 
helping his country and making a better and happier England. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday, 1123. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POWERS AND CRETE. 


a is nothing for it, we suppose, but to accept the 

compromise on which the Powers have agreed, 
unsatisfactory, or even irritating, as it must be acknow- 
ledged to be. The country is not prepared to ask Lord 
Salisbury to secede from “the Concert” at the risk of 
seeing the whole Continent in flames, and while the 
Concert exists we must, however reluctantly, abide by its 
decisions. It is evident from the speeches of the 
Premier, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Goschen that Crete will 
not be handed back to the Sultan, and though Crete is a 
small place, and Turks are massacring Christians all over 
the Turkish Empire out of pure spite and malignity, that 
is something to be grateful for. What we feel, and what 
we think every Englishman and Frenchman feels, is the 
injustice of leaving the petty but gallant Power which 
at horrible risk to itself, and by sacrifices alike of men 
and money, has secured this result, for the present at 
least without reward, and not only without acknow- 
ledgment, but under a load of obloquy, dictated, as we 
believe, both to Governments and the Press mainly by 
fears of a great financial crash. The course of events 
appears to have been this. As soon as Colonel Vassos 
had landed with his troops in Crete, and the Admirals 
had taken possession of Canea as a port for the present 
under international jurisdiction, the Powers woke up to a 
sense that unless the Balkans were to be in flames they 
must act instead of talking. It soon, however, appeared 
that there were great differences among them. Britain 
and France were determined not to fight for Turkey, and 
Russia was not unwilling to let Greece profit indirectly 
by her King’s audacity; but the German Emperor, who 
detests Greece as a veiled Republic, and admires Turkey 
asa place where autocratic ideas obtain convincing ex- 
pression, opposed this course, actually proposing a blockade 
of Greece. Austria, who on the Hungarian side of her head 
slightly sympathises with Turkey, and on both sides acutely 
dreads a great war, therefore, through Count Goluchowski, 
proposed a compromise, suggested in principle by Lord 
Salisbury, and this, after much discussion, was accepted 
by the six Powers. Turkish and Greek troops are alike 
to evacuate Crete, which is to be declared an autono- 
mous principality under the “suzerainty” of the Sultan, 
but under the guarantee of the Powers, and will be 
governed by the Prince or Viceroy whom they may select, 
with the aid of a force, probably to be obtained from one 
of the neutral smaller Powers. The consent of the Sultan 
to this arrangement has been obtained, and, indeed, as he 
is powerless wherever there is much water to be crossed, is 
not required, and the consent of Greece is to be extorted by 
threats which may, or may not, be carried out. It is pro- 
bable that this consent will be obtained, for though the 
King of Greece is deeply pledged, and he is a determined 
man, he is not bound to struggle against irresistible force 
—nobody is a coward for avoiding an avalanche—and if 
his personal honour is too deeply wounded he has the 
resource of abdication in favour of his son. He has, it is 
true, a dynamite shell in his hand with which he can 
explode the magazine, namely, a formal declaration of 
war against Turkey; but liking for the people who 
are worshipping him, indifference to his throne, the 
pressure of Royal relationships, and that fear of the 
unknown which weighs on all men in his position, 
will probably induce him ultimately to give way. The 
immediate fears of the Powers will then be allayed— 
unless, indeed, Macedonia, sick with hope delayed, should 
imitate Crete—and they will probably see that Crete is 
induced by some decent kind of government to await 
the fulfilment of its just hope for absorption amidst its 
own people. 

The regrettable incident at Canea has, we fancy, had 
little substantive result, except that of leaving in the 
minds of all Englishmen not governed by financial con- 
siderations a sore feeling of humiliation. As we under- 
stand the facts, the Admirals off Canea got it into their 
heads that the insurgents, exasperated by Mussulman 
sallies, and by that frenzy of impatience which seizes 
slaves when emancipation is within sight, might try to 
“rush” Canea itself, which was at the time entirely occu- 
pied by Mussulmans. They therefore sent notice to the 


insurgents—not the Greeks—that they mu: 

po neutral zone. The insurgents. say they nm . 
ceived this notice; but at all events they disrogardedS 
and the international fleet, or at least the English’ Gene 
and Austrian vessels, opened fire on their Position a 
“bombardment” did little harm, but it cowed the j » 
gents and encouraged the Mussulmans, who, when there 
opened their fire, were not shelled in their turn by the inter. 
national fleet. The total result, therefore, was that Eurone 
intervened on behalf of Turkey, not against the Greely 
who had no doubt broken international law, but agai 
the Cretans, who have only risen in insurrection = 
what all Europe admits by the very compromise 
upon to be an insupportable foreign tyranny. The Cretaa 
case is infinitely better than that of the Sicilians when 
dethroned King Bomba, or our own case when we 
against Charles I. ; and the fact that British ships should 
have fired on them, and so far have protected the rag; 
tyrant at Constantinople, will always be a subject of keen 
regret. We do not believe, however, that this result Was 
intended, or that Lord Salisbury desires to protect th, 
Sultan from the just consequences of his misdeeds, anj 
as the incident will never be repeated, it had better be 
forgotten. It has not delayed the emancipation of (rot, 
by an hour, and has left on us only a great unpopularity 
among all good men, and an obligation to provide pe. 
sions for the families of the three or four persons who felj 
victims to our shells. 


The gravest effect of all the Cretan proceedings, to oy 
mind, is the revelation they afford of the unreality of th 
European Concert. It has no bottom in common feeling 
or common interest, and exists solely in consequence of the 
general dread, especially the general financial dread 
of premature war. There never was a mightier ip. 
strument forged, or a more useless one. The six Powers 
acting together are visibly irresistible throughout the 
Eastern world, not only controlling all physical 
force but almost all national opinion. There exists 
nowhere any Power, or combination of Powers, which 
could resist any decision which they were sincerely 
resolved to take. Yet so insincere is their union, s0 
irresolute is their action, so completely are they dominated 
by internal jealousies, and so dependent are they on the 
personal moods of the men at the head of each State, that 
they not only cannot settle the Turkish question, but they 
cannot settle the Macedonian question, which concerns 
directly only a single Turkish province. Even an in- 
surrection in Crete, a little island in the Mediterranean 
without a ship or a soldier, is almost too much for them, 
and but for the most desperate efforts and the fear of a 
general conflagration, would have burst the Concert in 
sunder. The Powers in agreement can agree upon nothing 
but a compromise, which settles nothing except fors 
minute, and which is worthless if a petty State like 
Greece shows itself obstinately determined. The news- 
papers say Greece will yield or be coerced, and we dare 
say it will yield; but if it did not, coercion would only 
make the explosion of the Concert an absolute certainty. 
We are wholly unable to believe that an agreement of 
that kind, an agreement among gunpowder-barrels not 
to explode unless some child throws a cracker among 
them, can be considered a sufficient guarantee for 
the peace of the world, to ensure which we are 
all making such huge sacrifices of human happiness. We 
do not say that the British Government is wrong i 
its effort to protract the Concert as long as possible. 
Every day of peace is something gained, though as we 
read the daily telegrams from Turkey we sometimes think 
that the price is too heavy; but we deeply distrust all 
sanguine views of the working of the machine. It can 
hardly move when a pebble gets in its way. The business 
of Europe, if it wishes to avert an explosion, and we know 
of no one who does not wish that unless it be Mr. 
Redmond, is to sluice the magazine,—in plainer words, 
either to govern or to partition Turkey ; but the Concerts 
obviously unable to do the work. Fear, acute fear, may 
impart to it the necessary energy; but the Cretan insur 
rection has created much fear, and of energy, except i 
Athens, there has been no evidence whatever. The Powers 
have behaved as a Town Council usually behaves when 
there is a riot in the streets, and the Mayor is sick, a0 
the police are perplexed by contradictory orders. They 
have begged everybody to ask everybody else to be more 





tranquil, they have promised to remove the pressing 
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s rioters, they have ordered the soldiers to 
greranco of Oe people, with the usual result of killing a 
Bre Oo id child who had nothing to do with the riot, and 
pa now going to spend weeks in debate as to what 
ee 9 to be done next. Cities survive that treatment, and 
“ ose Europe will, but to be asked to regard it with 
pte speak of it with whispering reverence is too hard 


a demand. 
MR. MORLEY AND THE POLITICAL PENDULUM. 


R. MORLEY did not quite like Mr. Augustine 
Birrell’s dubbing him “the select preacher” for 

the Eighty and Russell Clubs this day week, though it 
was at Oxford that he was addressing them. He hoped, 
he said, that he should not preach too much. Perhaps, 
a matter of fact, though he gave his hearers one moral 
‘pote —on the folly and injustice of reproaching the 
a ‘party for voting in favour of the denominational 
education in which they sincerely believe,—he preached 
too little; that is, did not apply to himself and his own 
party with sufficient candour the obvious lesson of the 
revival of Radical party spirit and party hopes on which he 
dilated. There is something rather simple and childlike 
in the eagerness with which every defeated party in turn 
plumes itself on the swing-back of the pendulum as it 
watches the by-elections. We suppose it is not to be 
wondered at, for even the most highly cultivated human 
nature has a strong dash of childishness in it, however 
sophisticated it may be, but it is really pathetic to note 
how eagerly it catches at straws to console itself for defeat. 
Mr. Morley knows perfectly well that when after the bare 
victory of 1892 he was for three years engaged with his 
colleagues in “ ploughing the sands of the sea-shore,” he 
watched the little driblets of enthusiasm for Home-rule, 
and Disestablishment, and Local Option, and the rest of 
their proposals, gradually drying up and disappearing in 
the wastes around him, and tried hard to shut his eyes to 
what was going on, and more or less succeeded in hoping 
against hope that when it came to the final trial of 
strength, he and his friends would be justified by the 
result, And he knows now what that result was. It 
was not a justification of their hopes, quite the reverse; 
and it is exceedingly likely that the Unionists may follow 
them in the same fruitless endeavour to believe that the 
tide of popular favour is not ebbing, and may have to bear 
the same disappointment. But for a philosophic mind, 
such as Mr. Morley has so often shown in dwelling on the 
illusions of others, what comfort is there in demonstrating 
that the Unionists will probably be doomed to a like dis- 
illusioning? Does it offer the least hope of reversing the 
direction of the political instincts of the nation either on 
Home-rule or Disestablishment, or for that matter on the 
freedom to drink what men prefer? We should say not. 
It is very likely that if confidence in Lord Salisbury’s 
foreign policy does not delay the catastrophe of democratic 
changefulness, as it yet may, the next General Election 
may turn the Unionists out. But will that give any sound 
hope at all for the victory of Irish autonomy, or the with- 
drawal of our influence in Egypt, or the Disestablishment of 
the Church, or any other of the changes on which Mr. 
Morley’s Radical heart is set? Mr. Morley is not the 
reflective politician he boasts to be, if he really thinks so. 
He must by this time, we should think, have convinced him- 
self that theswing of the pendulum which consists in getting 
out of temper with the Government that is in, by no means 
implies giving a carte blanche to the statesmen who are 
out. Mr. Morley can hardly wish for another three 
years’ endeavour to make the sands of the sea-shore bear a 
miserable harvest such as he and his colleagues achieved 
for themselves in 1892. Yet that appears to us the only 
Prospect which a philosophic statesman would be entitled 
to expect from the swing of the pendulum over which he 
gloats. Did the Walthamstow election, or the Cleveland 
election, to say nothing of the Glasgow election, give any 
shred of reason to believe that the people are at last con- 
verted to the principle of an Irish Parliament and the 
destruction of State Churches? Has there been the 
smallest outbreak of wrath against the House of Lords, 
or any hint of revolutionary fervour on any one subject 
on which Mr. Morley entertains deep convictions? If not, 
what is it that fills him with exultation when he watches 
the by-elections and marks the unexpected strength 
of the Opposition in embarrassing the Government 
when they endeavour to fulfil their promises to “ae 











voluntary schools? Is there any satisfaction to such a 
mind as Mr. Morley’s in the prospect of reaping another 
perfectly barren victory,—in taking Office once more only 
to acquiesce in a Unionist foreign policy, and to fail in 
carrying a single measure which is dear to his own heart ? 
We have often wondered how he managed to excuse 
the Radical Administration for not retiring from Egypt 
during the three years of the Gladstonian Government. 
During those three years he took part in carrying on 
a foreign policy which he heartily condemned so far 
as the occupation of Egypt was concerned, and if he 
returned to Office to-morrow, he would have to do the 
same, or even perhaps to sanction a further advance into 
the Soudan, which he disapproves with something like 
passion. We cannot understand the satisfaction with 
which Mr. Morley appears to contemplate such a possibility. 
Of course it is pleasant to see your enemies defeated, and 
for that his hopes may not be unreasonable. But to 
defeat them first, and then to be obliged to follow in their 
footsteps so far as regards the policy he has most 
energetically denounced, is sufficiently humiliating to be, 
for him we should think, almost intolerable. 


Mr. Morley in his Oxford speech indulged himself in. 
a great panegyric on the interest and industry with 
which “ Little Englanders” study the difficulties and: 
master the problems of the foreign nations with 
whom they decline to interfere. Cobden, he said, was 
more of a citizen of the world in this respect than 
a mere Englishman; and he himself, as he hinted, and no 
doubt with great truth, knows a great deal more of the 
ins and outs of the questions which deter him from 
meddling with other European or non-European States 
than many of those who are always gloating over their 
own Imperialism. We do not doubt in the least that Mr. 
Morley is entitled to make this boast, nor that he is 
a faithful disciple of Cobden as well in his study 
of the international complications of the world as in 
his wish to keep ourselves to ourselves. But why, then, 
is he so timid in blazoning abroad his belief that we ought 
to evacuate Egypt, and ought to leave that reviving and 
industrious country either to claim French protection or 
else to “sink back into the beast”? Whenever he touches 
his “ Little Englander ” creed, he touches it with nothing 
at all like Cobden’s boldness and outspokenness. Why 
does he not say plainly that he will join no Government 
that pursues the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord 
Rosebery’s Governments in regard to Egypt? If he is 
proud of being a “Little Englander,” why does he not 
publish his creed in the only way in which he could 
effectually publish it, by insisting on the duty of undoing 
all we have done for Egypt, and of withdrawing the hand 
which has effected all the good? That would indeed be 
imitating Cobden, but it would also be putting a formidable 
spoke in the wheel of his party, which would, we suspect, 
be very repulsive to him. England is proud, and indeed 
may well be proud, of what she has done for Egypt, and 
would shrink back in horror from any party which pro- 
posed to undo it out of any selfish dread of giving offence 
to jealous onlookers. There seems to us something at 
once pathetic and grotesque in Mr. Morley’s delight in 
watching the swing of a pendulum which promises him 
nothing but the chance of ousting the present Government 
without any chance of putting in its place any administra- 
tion for whose policy his politician’s soul would really 
care. Perhaps, if Radicals return to power, he might do 
something to subvert denominational education, though 
we doubt his attempting even that. Perhaps he might 
help on democratic County Councils to mortify the 
London water companies. Perhaps he might stop the 
expansion of the Army, or the manufacture of precau- 
tionary cartridges. But as for giving Ireland autonomy, 
or muzzling the House of Lords, or disestablishing the 
Church, or withdrawing from Egypt,—the ends on which, 
as we suppose, his heart is mostly fixed,—he is just as 
near any of these results now, as he would be after a 
General Election in which the swing of the pendulum 
should have restored his party to Office,—though to Office 
without power. 





LORD SALISBURY AND THE COMMONS. 
HERE are defects in our constitutional system pro- 
ducing great practical evils, which it seems positively 
silly not to correct, yet which are never corrected. One 
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of them is the relation of the Foreign Office to the House 
of Commons. Look at the circumstances of the hour. 
We are all anticipating, most of us dreading, a great war 
on the Continent, from which it is extremely probable 
that we shall in the end find ourselves unable wholly to 
stand aside. That war, if it occurs, may alter the whole 
future of civilisation, and will almost certainly produce 
economic disasters of which this generation has as yet 
had no experience. Moreover, it will involve great prin- 
ciples, will divide parties as well as nations, and may even 
evolve before it is finished entirely new schools of political 
thought. The House of Commons is intensely interested 
in the incidents which are leading to it, it intends to have 
a decisive vote on the line to be taken by the British 
Government, that Government entirely acknowledges its 
responsibility to the representatives of the people, and 
yet it is prevented by an etiquette from using the most 
efficacious means of either persuading or informing those 
representatives. The Foreign Secretary, to whom belongs 
the initiative in all negotiations, and, within certain well- 
understood limits, a large control over foreign policy, 
happens to be a Peer, and is therefore not allowed 
either to explain his views in the ruling House, or to 
defend his policy, or to tell objectors on what points 
they are right and on what misinformed. He is for- 
bidden by etiquette to walk down to the House and 
say his say, as he would most gladly do, but must com- 
municate with the representatives through a sort of 
human telephone. Either the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs answers for him, or a colleague does, in both 
instances in a most unsatisfactory manner. If it is the 
Under-Secretary the House is addressed by a mere 
subordinate, who, whatever his abilities, is irresponsible, 
who is afraid all the time of saying something his 
chief will not approve, and who, having no power of his 
own, can modify nothing in his message to meet the 
immediate temper of the House. He cannot even admit, 
when Members are burning with enthusiasm, that he 
should share that enthusiasm but for momentous con- 
siderations. He very rarely knows all the facts, for he 
has not seen the Ambassadors or marked their intonations; 
and even when he is well instructed he is not, and cannot 
be, perfectly sure how much amid that audience and in 
that particular debate it is expedient to let out. If, on 
the other hand, the mouthpiece of the Minister is a great 
colleague, there is no doubt a certain responsibility 
attaching to him, and possibly a certain sense of power ; 
but still the speaker is not the Minister for the Depart- 
ment, he is not posted up as to the latest developments, 
and he regards those developments of necessity with a 
mind which must differ greatly, and may differ essen- 
tially, from that of the Minister concerned. It is 
foolish to fancy that in a European crisis, when all the 
Courts are quivering with an excitement hardly distinguish- 
able from fear, when new incidents occur every moment, 
and when half the Bourses of Europe may not only be 
shaken, but shaken down, by a telegram, that any man 
except the responsible Minister can express the thoughts 
which are in that Minister’s mind, and it is on his 
thoughts that the future action of Great Britain mainly 
depends. Of course, if the Minister happens to be 
Premier also, his thoughts are all the more weighty, and 
all the more difficult to translate, because he has not had 
to discuss them with any superior colleague, and therefore 
leaves them more formless. It might actually happen 
that the Government wanted a great credit, say six 
millions sterling, as they did in 1878, for the last pre- 
parations, and had decided to call out the Reserves, and 
that both facts would have to be explained and defended 
to the all-powerful House by Mr. Balfour, or Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, or even Mr. Curzon. Why should not Lord 
Salisbury be allowed to explain them himself? The Con- 
stitution may be invaluable and sacrosanct, though we are 
always tinkering it; but where is the constitutional prin- 
ciple which would be violated by the responsible Minister 
explaining his plans to the responsible representatives ? 
But Lord Salisbury is a Peer? Suppose he is a Peer, or 
an Archbishop, so long as he is Minister of Foreign 
Affairs he is responsible to the country, and ought to 
have the means of expressing himself directly and 
personally to the country’s representatives. He has 


those means in every other free country of Europe, 
where, indeed, an elected House, if shut off by a wall 
of etiquette from the Foreign Minister, would consider 


that half its vital energy was gone. We only, who 


profess to be so constitutional, seclude the most j 
portant Minister from the representatives, and leave den 
to be half informed by an Under-Secretary, or any Cabj 
Minister who may be delegated for the task. Yesterdse 
it was the First Lord of the Treasury, a week or two 

it was the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to-morrow it 

be the First Lord of the Admiralty,—three men whe 
all able, and who doubtless share Lord Salisbury’s yj 
in the main, but who are as different from him Ae 
habitual lines of their thoughts as it is well Possible ¢ 
able men of the same party to be. Their sayings will 
not make on the House the same impression ag Loni 
Salisbury’s sayings would, and it is by broad general 
impressions that a popular Assembly, in hours of acute 
crisis, is invariably guided. 

Those who sympathise with Mr. Labouchere will, of 
course, cry out that all this mischief—which they quit 
acknowledge—would be avoided if the Premier-Fore 
Secretary were a commoner ; but there is very little seny 
in the remark. The business of the country ig to place 
the ablest man it can find in that position, or at all events 
the one it trusts most, and to shut out the five husdred 
gentlemen who in all Britain have the most cosmopolitan 
education, from the office of Foreign Secretary, would be 
a decidedly foolish proceeding. We should have to fajj 
back, as the French do, on the historians, or, as the 
Americans do, on the literary men; and though we 
admire Mr. Bryce, Mr. Lecky, and Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, we can hardly admit that any one of them would 
be certainly more competent than Lord Salisbury. It ig 
not, however, necessary to discuss that question. The 
point is not the comparative value of one House or two 
for legislation and control, but how to make the two 
Houses which we have got at present, and shall probably 
keep for many years, most efficient. We contend that 
their efficiency will be greatly increased by allowing seat 
and speech in the Commons to the Premier, the Foreign 
Secretary, and the Secretary for War whenever any one of 
those great administrators happens to be a Peer. He 
would not vote, of course, and he need never be present 
except at his own wish or in response to a formal demand, 
but in either of those two cases his communication with 
the representatives should be direct, personal, and un- 
hampered by any etiquettes. As regards the Foreign 
Secretary we cannot even conceive where the objection 
comes in. We can understand that Parliament, and 
especially the popular House, would not like to lose its 
monopoly of high office by introducing the Continental 
system under which the Emperor or King or President 
can make any one he pleases a Minister—M. Hanotaur, 
for instance, was an outsider—but the Foreign Secretary 
in this country has of late years always been a Peer, and 
the Lower House, so far from losing power, would in one 
important Department of affairs find its influence in- 
creased. The Foreign Minister would be compelled to 
give it explanations, he would be exceedingly anxious for 
its support, and he would often unconsciously fall under 
the subtle influence of its opinion, of which at present he 
often hears only indirectly. 

But we shall be told, ‘ You are giving up an advantage 
which experience shows to be considerable, the advantage, 
namely, which the Foreign Secretary enjoys of liberation 
from the indiscreet pressure of the House of Commons. 
That House is always asking questions, and a Minister 
in answering them is under strong temptation to let out 
facts which, if let out, would convince the representatives, 
but which nevertheless it is expedient to conceal. 
Diplomacy cannot be always above board, if for no other 
reason, then for this, that the other players with “ the 
grim dice of the iron game” will not stand it. They 
hold secrecy to be essential to national safety, and if any 
one Power habitually violates it they will cease to d 
with him either in the way of alliances, or of agree 
ments, or of the adoption of definite lines of policy. 
Incontinence of speech is therefore distrusted, and the 
House of Commons is held to be favourable to incon- 
tinence of speech.’ There is force in that argument, but not 
so much as appears, for the habitual interrogators in the 
House would be under a very sharp bridle, Whea 
Lord Salisbury entered it of his own motion he could 
leave it of his own motion, and he could only be 
summoned against his will by a vote which he would, 





if necessary, declare to be contrary to the public interest 
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“1 hi arty, therefore, would resist. Besides, 
and ae ot weigh advantages against dis- 
* we 5. There are advantages in the liberation of the 
advan eecretary from the House of Commons, but there 
pay A dvantages too. Lord Salisbury is a happier and a 
are anxious man as Foreign Secretary because he is a 
lope but be is also a less powerful one, with much less 
ps ite when he wishes to act strongly or protest strongly, 
re “he has the whole country behind him. scene in 
gt is often evidence which he would much like to 
pe to Ambassadors, while a vote is a thing which he 
= uote, and which, if it has gone in his favour, gives 
ba he pot something of a national brool. It is said that 

na recent occasion when asked by a diplomatist whether 
if a certain line of conduct were persisted in there would 
be war, Lord Salisbury replied mildly that in this country 
the nation, and not the Foreign Minister, decided on war 

+ peace. We know no secrets, but the story seems 
© ai and as on the occasion in question no one 
could doubt what the nation was saying, we have no doubt 
that the tranquil remark was considered a very weighty 
one. If that is really the situation it is at least odd, if 
not superlatively silly, that the House of Commons should 
refuse to hear the Foreign Secretary when it could hear 
him by a mere alteration in its etiquettes. It could not 
give him a yote without an Act, but it could give him 
right of presence and of speech by a mere Resolution, for 
which, if we are not greatly mistaken, two-thirds of the 
House would vote at once. They would say to themselves 
that they wanted to know the truth of things, and that as 
Lord Salisbury alone knew the truth, and was at the same 
time responsible, they did not exactly see the sense of 


compelling him to be dumb. 





THE MISSION TO MENELEK. 


HE progress of the great Mission which the British 

T Government is sending to the Emperor Menelek, 

with, we hope, a sufficiency of striking presents ordered by 

telegraph from India, will be watched by all Englishmen, 

and indeed by the whole world, with vigilant interest. 

Interests of immense importance will depend upon its 

success, It will be, we hope and believe, a Mission not 

only of peace but of friendliness, and it has been en- 

trusted to two of the ablest men in the service of the 

Foreign Office. Mr. Rennell Rodd during his recent 

work as virtual King in Zanzibar has acquired the con- 

fidence of the British Government in a degree which, 

considering that he once published a volume of poems— 

that is, committed what in professional eyes is a nearly 

unpardonable sin—is altogether exceptional. He has dis- 

played in his work great nerve, great devotion, and a 
judgment which once or twice, especially when Germany 
was excited by the contest for the titular throne of 

Zanzibar, must have spared his chiefs many an un- 
comfortable half-hour, and his selection for such a mission 
shows how carefully he has been watched and how 
thoroughly appreciated. He is accompanied as second- 
in-command by another picked agent of the Office, 
Colonel Wingate, Lord Cromer’s eyeglass, the head of 
the Intelligence Department in Egypt, by whose aid the 
British Government has been enabled to keep itself 
accurately informed of all that occurs in Khartoum, and 
even in Abyssinia itself. No one alive has anything like 
the knowledge of North-Eastern Africa possessed by Colonel 
Wingate, and very few have the same magnetic faculty of 
winning confidence from half-savage men. These two 
officers will be able, it is hoped, to convince Menelek 
that his interest consists in a warm alliance with Great 
Britain, and thus not only to defeat some very dangerous 
intrigues which, as Italian agents report, have been going 
on in the Abyssinian Court, but to clear away what might 
= & serious obstacle to the British policy of restoring to 
gypt, and therefore to civilisation, the supreme control of 

the entire Valley of the Nile. He can seriously increase the 
immediate difficulties of that great policy, though he 
cannot permanently arrest it; and to secure his adhesion 
We should not hesitate to promise him Massowah if the 
aan evacuate that port, or if there are international 
Seonition in the way of that arrangement, to allow him 
acilities for raising his great object of desire, a customs 
revenue. We would, in fact, make any concession he 
Wishes that is consistent with our broad policy, and with 








Alexandria and the Lakes which regards itself as per. 
manently menaced by the spread of British civilisation. 
We cannot have a great hostile Prince standing on the 
flank of our great artery in Eastern Africa ; but if he likes 
to be a friendly Prince, the stronger and the wealthier he 
is the better. We seek for Menelek, in fact, the position 
which the Maharaja of Nepal occupies in India,—that of 
a Prince strictly allied to the Empire, and whose subjects 
are permitted to enlist in our service, and attain a high 
position there, but with whose internal administration we 
never, even by imperative counsel, interfere. He is a 
steadfast friend, and therefore he is to be let alone. 


The position of Abyssinia and its Emperor is a very 
singular one. Alone in Africa the State has accepted, 
from time immemorial, the Christian faith, has been able 
to resist Mussulman aggression, and has shown from time 
to time the capacity for organising itself as an orderly, 
though of course only semi-civilised, State. The present 
Emperor has carried this process much farther than any 
of his predecessors. He has subdued or conciliated every 
tribe within his dominion, he has tamed the fierce chiefs 
with whom the Emperor Theodore was constantly at war, . 
and he has succeeded in forming an army which, at all 
events as long as he is victorious, is devoted to him, and 
which, though not mobile beyond certain limits, is within 
them for defensive purposes by far the most powerful army 
controlled by any African Prince. It is said to exceed 
two hundred thousand men in number, and though that 
estimate probably includes soldiers whose service could 
not be relied on from harvest to harvest, it is certain that 
the army faced and overwhelmed twenty thousand 
Italian regulars, who, though badly led, fought with 
desperation and died in heaps round their colours. 
Though naturally and greatly elated by this victory, the 
Emperor was not carried away by it. He did not massacre 
his Italian prisoners, he did not invade Erythrea, and he 
did show a desire for a compromise as reasonable under 
the circumstances as any European statesman would have 
sanctioned. The victory has, of course, greatly increased 
his power, and there is more than a _ reasonable 
chance that he may be able to consolidate it, and 
seat his dynasty ona throne as secure as that of any 
Asiatic Prince, except, perhaps, the Emperor of China. 
In that event he will be a mest powerful ally, one, in fact, 
with whose aid resistance to the British in Eastern Africa 
would be nearly impossible. His soldiers are as brave as 
the Soudanese, they take to discipline much more readily, 
and their entire separateness as Christians among Mus- 
sulman and Pagan tribes has created in them a sentiment 
which, if it is not patriotism, has all its working effects. 
If we had but ten thousand of them under British officers, 
with a small corps of mountain artillery and Maxims, 
we should be as safe between Khartoum and the Lakes 
as if we had an equal number of Sikhs or Goorkhas. If 
the Emperor Menelek, in return for his alliance, wishes, 
like the Emir of Afghanistan, for a rectification of 
frontiers, and a subsidy to add to the splendour of his 
Court, by all means let him have them, and let his eon- 
tingent, when in our service, be paid at Indian rates, 
which in Africa means ease for the time and competence 
for the future. 

We should heartily welcome such an agreement, not 
only as a relief to our policy, which is heavily weighted by 
our position on the Nile, but as a satisfaction to our con- 
sciences. Europe has a right to conquer Africa, and 
thereby afford its people the impetus towards improve- 
ment which for three thousand years they have never 
discovered in themselves. In putting down States 
like Omdurman, Bida, Benin, Dahomey, or Ashantee, 
with their horrible tyranny and purposeless waste of 
human life, we are doing pure good, and though Mr. 
Rider Haggard has thrown a veil of romance over the 
Zulus, they are nearly as bloodthirsty as their kinsmen in 
Western Africa. We are content to bring them all under 
drill by force, but we confess to growing a little sick of 
the initiatory processes. We have to kill such crowds 
with scientific weapons, and sometimes when they are 
killed we govern so badly. No one can read Captain 
Hinde’s ghastly book about the Free Congo State without 
doubting whether negro chiefs are much worse than 
Belgian officers in Africa; story after story comes from 
the German settlements, each more horrible than the last ; 
we are not satisfied at all with the serfage whieh our 
emigrants think so excellent a system in Rhodesia, and we 
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should like to know much more accurately than we do 
what the French are doing in the way of killing suspects, 
both in Dahomey and Madagascar. To see a prospect of 
strengthening European influence in any part of Africa 
through a great alliance, instead of a great slaughter, is 
distinctly reassuring. That Menelek governs very roughly. 
that his Queen cares little about human life, that his 
Generals on the march allow great outrages, is all possible 
enough; but still this is a native dynasty of dark men, 
nominally at least Christian, and therefore improveable, 
and striving up to its light to become orderly enough to 
be received into intercourse with Europe. We should like, 
if tt only prove possible, to foster its progress instead of 
invading its mountains, and we see no reason why it 
should not be possible. We want nothing of Abyssinia 
save, perhaps, the right of recruiting in Abyssinian 
dominions, and we have in return for that concession very 
much to give,—protection, for example, against all outside 
foes, of whatever colour. We heartily wish Mr. Rennell 
Rodd and Colonel Wingate every success,and a treaty which 
will enable us to enter Abyssinia without Maxims, and with 
a cordial welcome from a Court to which we have shown 
means of enriching itself, and of being reckoned among 
the most respected of the secondary States of the world. 





THE EMPIRE AND THE ARMY. 


Ww: notice with the greatest possible interest and 
satisfaction the proposal to restore the name of the 
Royal Canadian Regiment, and to place its depét at 
Toronto. A petition asking that the regiment shall be 
territorialised in its old home has been signed by almost 
every man of distinction in Canada, and it is clear that 
the proposal is approved by all creeds, classes, and parties 
in the Dominion. Never, it is said, have so many distin- 
guished and representative names been appended to any 
Canadian document. A word or two may be said to make 
the scheme clear to those who have not followed the sub- 
ject in detail. It is not, of course, proposed to alter the 
status or position of the regiment in the very least. The 
Canadian Regiment will be as much a part of the British 
Army as the Somersetshire or the Lincolnshire or the 
Dorsetshire Regiment. It will serve like those regiments 
in India or Egypt or Singapore or at the Cape. The only 
difference will be that, if the scheme is agreed to, the 
depét will be at Toronto instead of at some place in the 
United Kingdom—.e., the home battalion will be located 
in Canada—and the recruiting will take place there 
instead of at some English county town. 

The advantages from the Imperial point of view of 
such an arrangement are obvious. No burden is placed 
upon the Dominion, and yet Canada is made to feel that 
she has a share in the British Army, and that her sons 
are taking their place under the common flag. Canada, 
that is, is associated with the military work of the Empire. 
(As our readers know, we have no desire to force a hasty 
or ill-judged Imperialism upon the Colonies, but nothing 
but good can come from making the Colonies feel that 
they are part of the Empire, and are directly interested 
therein. A most important step is to make the Colonies 
conscious of the great organism of which they form a 
part. But without doubt they will be helped to do that 
by having a British regiment localised in their territory. 
If a Canadian regiment is fighting in the Soudan or on 
the Indian frontier, we may be sure that the Canadians will 
follow with far keener interest the fortunes of the war. 
In a word, the extension of the territorial system to the 
Colonies will help to make the Empire conscious of itself. 
For this reason we trust that if the Canadian petition is 
agreed to, the movement will not stop at Canada, but will 
be extended if possible to our other Colonies. We should 
like to see the depét of a British regiment placed also in 
Australia, in New Zealand, and at the Cape. The present 
year affords an excellent opportunity for putting such 
a plan in operation. To establish regimental depéts 
in Australia, New Zealand, and at the Cape would be a 
fitting method of commemorating the longest reign. We 
‘do not suggest that entirely new regiments should 
be raised, but rather that three of the linked regiments 
should be unlinked, and established as the Australian, 
the New Zealand, and the South African regiments, with 
their depéts at, say, Adelaide, Auckland, and Cape Town, 
—each, of course, with two battalions, and with an estab- 
Jishment like that of every other British regiment. We 





ye Pe 
fully admit that the military effect of thus establig: 
four Imperial regiments, and of having depéts at Tons 
Adelaide, Auckland, and Cape Town, would not at fit 
very great, and possibly that there would be a by 
amount of extra trouble thrown on the War Office ; 
arranging for reliefs, &e. These difficulties would t," 
ever, be quite counterbalanced by the moral advan “td 
gained by interesting the Colonies in the British Ane 
and by giving the greater dominions of the Crown a sha 
in our Army. But apart from these moral and polit) 
advantages, we believe that there would in the end 
very great military advantages in the establishment af 
these Canadian, Australian, and South African regimen 
In the first place, they would carry the sound mij; 
traditions of the British Army into the Colonies, and py. 
vide, as it were, rallying centres for the strong military a 
ing which exists in the Colonies. Next, and this is per 
the most important feature of the whole scheme, they = 
greatly broaden the recruiting base of the British Army, 
Come what may we shall not adopt the conscription jy 
England, except where it already exists,—ic,, in th, 
Militia. But this being so, it is essential that our recryjt, 
ing area should be as wide as possible. If we were to get 
engaged in a great European war, and that war were ty 
last two years, it is quite conceivable that we might want 
to raise an extra five hundred thousand men. Now to a 
this would be an extremely difficult business. Out of ay 
ordinary civil population only a small percentage yl! 
enlist voluntarily. It is clear, therefore, that if we were 
pushed we should find the ten or twelve million white men 
in the Colonies afford us a most useful recruiting-ground, 
They might be good for fifty or even a hundred thousand 
men if the bounties were as high as those paid in the 
Napoleonic wars. But the machinery of recruiting cannot 
be improvised quickly, and we should without doubt find 
the work of appealing to the Colonies for men greatly 
simplified if we already had depéts in the chief Colonies 
To establish regimental depots in each of the great 
Dominions, and to create a Canadian, an Australian, a 
New Zealand, and a South African regiment, is thus tc 
give the British Army a broader base than it has ever had 
before, and to make it a really Imperial force. 


We shall, of course, be told that our scheme is all very 
well on paper, but that there is one objection to it which 
will prove fatal,—that is, that it will be impossible to get 
recruits in the Colonies at the pay offered by the British 
Government. No colonist, we shall be told, will look at 
a shilling a day. That is, of course, a perfectly true 
criticism as far as it goes,and would be fatal if on the present 
terms we were to try to raise fifty thousand, or even ten 
thousand, men in Canada or any other British Colony 
where unskilled labour gets eight shillings a day. We must 
not forget, however, that in every community there area 
certain number of adventurous young men who want to 
go into the Army, not because it is a paying profession, 
but because they want to have the excitement of soldiering, 
to go to India, and to see service generally. As long as they 
are found in food and clothing and have a little money for 
beer and tobacco, the question of whether they are selling 
their labour a good deal below market price does not arise. 
We all admit this in the case of the officers. The boy who 
can get into Woolwich, and even into Sandhurst, could 
do far better for himself from the pecuniary point of 
view by going into business. That fact does not, how- 
ever, alter his determination to go into the Amy. 
In the ranks in our Army this feeling also operates. A 
good number of the men who enlist, enlist from love of 
soldiering, and although they are perfectly well aware that 
they could get better pay elsewhere. Our contention 18 
that in every Colony there are enough of these adventurous 
young men to keep a regiment of two battalions gomg. 
If Canada, after the scheme has become known, can- 
not manage to produce two or three hundred men every 
year willing to become soldiers, we shall be very much 
surprised. We are, of course, not experts, but we believe 
that thefourregimental depdts we have named would beable 
to keep their active service battalions up to the mark and 
provide some ef the very best material in the British Army. 
A regiment of Canadians would be hard to beat over 
snow, or of Australians on a dry soil with a hot sun, 
while the New Zealanders might supply us with an 
Alpine corps. The South Africans would be at home 
in all Indian work. Possibly there are momentary 7 
Office objections to the scheme we have foreshadowed. 
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‘+a general soundness we have no doubts. It 
bat . om s right to interest the Colonies in the 
ann? but be prudent to enlarge the area of 


. jt cannot 
r 15 ting-ground. But the scheme we advocate does 
ou 


poth these things. 


THE RECENT SCARE IN THE CITY. 


UPERFICIAL observers of what happens in the Stock 
markets are always amazed by the apparently irrele- 
t consistency with which a war scare affects all classes 
ve gecuritie® however improbable or impossible it may be 
oa their intrinsic value or earning capacity may be 
i ‘nisbed by an actual outbreak. It is easy encugh to 
oo foreign Government bonds, and Consols too, if 
pi is any chance of England being involved, should be 
depressed by diplomatic difficulties on the Continent, and 
there is some colour of justification even for home railway 
stocks, seeing that in any case war in Europe would 
disturb trade; but when it comes, eg., to American 
railroad shares or West Australian mining ventures, it is 
not to be wondered at if weakness in such entirely uncon- 
cerned securities as these seems to be an incomprehensible 
mystery. : : , 
The explanation 18 contained first of all in the fact that 
holders of securities, the value of which is suddenly 
diminished, are obliged, in order to strengthen their 
position, to sacrifice others also, and so depression in one 
market spreads rapidly to another. To take a recent 
instance, the Paris Bourse, becoming very nervous about 
its holding of Turkish issues, which were declining in 
value with unpleasant persistency, threw on the market 
blocks of its other favourites, such as Italian Rentes, 
Spanish bonds, De Beers diamond shares, and even Rio 
Tinto copper,—though copper, unlike diamonds, would 
find its demand stimulated rather than diminished by a 
declaration of war. So that this example gives us a case 
of a security which would be likely, if anything, to be 
benefited by war, being depressed by its mere possibility, 
simply because that possibility made it necessary for 
holders to strengthen their position by realising on anything 
that could be sold. Another reason for the widely diffused 
effect of a war scare is that it at once reduces specula- 
tion, owing to the fear of dearer money. Any disturbance 
of the political or monetary status quo naturally makes 
bankers cautious, and forces them to restrict the freedom 
with which they give credit, and this tendency is assisted by 
the dwindling of prices, which lessens the amount that can 
be borrowed on first-class securities. And this chance of a 
restriction of credit has the immediate effect of compelling 
speculators, to whom a ready supply of credit is a first 
necessity, to close their accounts. In this way a war 
scare affects not so much those securities which are within 
its actual scope, as all those which happen to be at the 
moment favoured by the attention of the speculator. 
These reasons are at work whatever be the nature of the 
scare that falls upon the City, but in the case of a war 
alarm there is another cause for universal depression in 
the fact that a great war would be certain to result in 
the creation of an enormous amount of new securities 
when the belligerents began to pay for broken glass. So 
that the present scarcity of investments would give way 
to a period of plenty, and it is more than likely that the 
new supply would not be digested easily after the shock 
to credit that a great war would necessarily bring with it. 
_ These causes have sufficed to produce a severe deprecia- 
tion in the price of securities during the last few 
weeks, though the prospect of a really important war 
has been merely a simmering possibility, and the London 
market has all through been inclined to treat the matter 
with phlegmatic indifference, most of the selling being 
initiated from Paris, The broad effect of the scare can 
be gauged accurately owing to the opportune appearance 
of the monthly assessment of representative securities 
published by the Banker’s Magazine. This shows that 
the aggregate value of three hundred and twenty-five 
spnaiaiatine securities, which at the market prices of 
aye! 4 20th stood at £3,224,812,000, on February 20th 
ad fallen to £3,190,671,000, showing a decline of thirty- 
four millions in the month. Nearly half the fall was 
accounted for by British funds and foreign Government 
bonds, and “in the case of the latter the fall has been 
greatest in international stocks,—that is to say, those 
securities most extensively dealt in between Continental 








Bourses and the London market.” The aggregate decline is, 
after all, little more than 1 per cent., and is balanced to some 
extent by a rise of twenty-six and a half millions in the 
same securities which took place in January owing to the 
rapid fall in the value of money that followed the strin- 
gency at the end of last year; but, on the other hand, 
during the first three weeks of February the continued 
abundance of money would probably, under ordinary 
circumstances, have caused a further advance in securities, 
—as the Banker's Magazine says, “ Monetary conditions. 
have been favourable enough; indeed there is reason to. 
believe that, but for the continued ease in money, the fall 
in Stock Exchange values would have been even more 
pronounced.” 


Such being the initial result of the mere possibility of 
European war, it is interesting to consider the probable 
effects on securities of an actual outbreak. The first 
effect of the Franco-German War, as far as London was 
concerned, was to cause a temporary decline in securities 
and rise in the value of credit, owing to the haste with 
which the Continent discounted bills here, and a rapid 
decline in our bullion store through exports of the sinews 
of war. Thus we find that in July, 1870, Consols fell 
three or four points, to 89, and the Bank-rate went up to 
4 per cent.,and then jumped up to 6 per cent. on August 3rd. 
But this tendency soon gave way to its direct opposite. 
Owing to the insecurity of the Continental position money 
was poured into London for safe keeping, and by the 
middle of 1871 we find that the Bank’s stock of bullion 
had risen from nineteen to twenty-seven millions, 
the Bank-rate had fallen to 2 per cent., and Consols 
were up to 93} again. Later on, the payment of the 
war indemnity caused a severe drain on London’s 
bullion store, and in September, 1873, we tind the 
Bank-rate raised for a short time to 9 per cent. The 
analogy of that war, however, though interesting as 
far as it goes, does not help us much in an endeavour to 
forecast the effects of a possible outbreak at present. In the 
first place, it was only a contest between two Powers, where- 
as the questions now at stake are of such general interest, 
that if the heather once caught fire, most of Europe would 
almost inevitably be involved in the blaze. The question 
of England’s duty under the circumstances is beyond the 
scope of this article; but in any case, whether we joined 
in the war or not, it is probable that our insular | aggnuea 
would again cause a flow of money to London for safe 
custody, which would tend to lessen any danger of 
financial crisis owing to the curtailment of credit. But in 
the purely financial position there is a very great and 
important difference between 1870 and the present day,— 
caused by the eagerness and rapidity with which France 
has given hostages to fortune by becoming a creditor 
country. The payment of the war indemnity to Germany 
at the end of the war not only drew the hoards of 
thrifty Frenchmen out of cupboards and hiding places 
in the earth to be lent to the Government, but also accus- 
tomed them to the notion that savings were quite as safe 
when invested as when hidden, and also could be made to 
bear interest and grow of their own accord. The effects 
of this revelation continued after the needs of the Govern- 
ment had been satisfied, and France has now aequired an 
enormous holding of the bonds of foreign nations,. 
especially Russian, Italian, Spanish, and Turkish 
securities, besides writing off a huge bad debt in the 
matter of Panama, and giving extravagant prices for 
South African ventures at the time of the recent boom. 
It is said that the French hold some forty millions sterling 
worth of Turkish bonds alone, and though it is impossible 
to check such an estimate, there can be no doubt that 
there was plenty of reason for the nervousness de- 
veloped by the Bourse on the first sign of real 
danger. Whether the administration of drastic remedies 
to the Sick Man’s internal complaint would be of 
ultimate benefit to his creditors or not, is a question 
which we need not now discuss, for it is evident 
that in their present temper the French bondholders 
would not pause to consider the “pros” and “ cons.” of such 
a complicated problem, but would throw their securities 
pell-mell on the market, and precipitate a crisis for which 
their credit system is very ill prepared. It is instructive 
to note that the recovery in prices during the last few 
days, owing to the calm caused by the Cretan armistice, 
bas been much more marked in British funds and railway 
stocks than in those securities chiefly affected by the 
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humour of the Paris Bourse. It is evident that the " sabe ae injineers 


French are still far from comfortable, and their feeling is 
fully accounted for by the tremendous financial stake that 
they have risked on the chances of peace. Nevertheless, 
finance is so much an international affair in these days 
that the crisis which threatens to overwhelm the Bourse 
in the event of war could not fail to affect the London 
market very seriously ; so that it is to be hoped that the 
City will not begin to whistle too loud before European 
politics are quite out of the wood, and beyond all danger 
of straying into it again. 





THE NEW UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR. 


i ee appointment of Colonel John Hay as the United 
States Ambassador to England will be a very 
welcome one to English society. Whether that will make 
the appointment equally popular amongst our cousins 
over the water is not quite so certain. There can be no 
doubt that just at present the friendliness of our feelings 
towards the people of the United States is greater than 
the friendliness of their feelings towards us. The reason 
is not very recondite. They are rather disposed to resent 
the consequences of their own greatest advantage over 
us,—their comparative seclusion from the political con- 
troversies and quarrels of Europe. They are always 
hearing of England, England, England, and yet feel all 
the time that while they are not only outstripping us in 
population and overtaking us in wealth and power, they 
yet never hear of any gaining of the Stars and 
Stripes over the ascendency of the Union Jack; but 
they would like to have both the advantages of “ splendid 
isolation” and the advantages of political and social pre- 
ponderance. This makes them feel a certain jealousy 
of what is really our comparative misfortune, that 
we ate embroiled in so many more diplomatic con- 
flicts than those in which they take any part. 
And as a natural consequence they often resent the 
cordiality of our feeling towards their Ambassador when 
their own feeling towards our Ambassador is one of 
half-puzzled emulation. Why are we so eager to show 
friendship towards the American representative while 
they are fretting over the greater comparative significance 
of the English representative? It looks almost as 
if there were nothing which alarmed us in the weight of 
his political influence, while there is so much that 
alarms them in the weight of our own diplomatic 
representative’s political influence. The Monroe doctrine 
may be all very well, but if it has the effect of diminishing 
their authority in Europe, even though it increases it for 
their own continent, it’piques them at least as much as it 
satisfies them. What they most earnestly contend for we 
acknowledge with perfect cordiality, though they would 
prefer apparently that we should have contested it and 
been mortified by our defeat. That makes them feel as if we 
had no jealousy of them, while they have often felt 
jealousy of us, and that is not a mutual relation which, 
in spite of its great advantages for them, they alto- 
gether enjoy. 


Hence we doubt whether the general satisfaction with 
which Colonel John Hay’s nomination as Ambassador to 
England has been received here will excite any prevalent 
feeling of pleasure in the United States. They would 
rather perhaps have seen us expressing a little less satisfac- 
tion and a little more anxiety. It is certain that Mr. Bayard’s 
great social success here has been rather against him at 
home. But perhaps in this case the fact that Colonel 
John Hay’s reputation here is due to our apprecia- 
tion of his peculiarly American humour and peculiarly 
American audacity of imagination may make a difference 
in his favour. Our cousins in the United States may 
recognise that though he, like the late Mr. James Russell 
Lowell, is known chiefly for his humorous verse, he is not 
known chiefly for having written humorous verse which 
fell in with our specially anti-slavery prepossessions, but 
rather for the boldness with which he has given ex- 
pression to the daring, and indeed imperious, violence of 
the Western indifference to life. There is a note in 
Colonel John Hay’s most celebrated verse which rather 
curdles British blood. The picture of Jim Bludso is 
as far removed from the picture of an English or British 
hero as it would be possible to find. He was not 


One wife in Natchez-under-the-Hill 
And another one here in Pike: 

A keerless man in his talk was Jim 
And an awkward hand inarow, ” 
But he never flunked and he never lied, 
I reckon he never knowed how.” 


That is the kind of hero whom the Western States 
like to have held up for our wonder and admiratio be 
perhaps they may appreciate the slight shiver of satiaia 
ment with which conventional England hears concern} 
Jim Bludso that— Tg 
“ He seen his duty a dead-sure thing, 

And he went for it thar and then: 

And Christ ain’t a goin’ to be too hard 

On a man that died for men.” 


The Western Americans, too, would like to think that 
Colonel John Hay has celebrated in his « Mystery of 
Gilgal” the utter recklessness of Western Americans ix 
risking and taking life, when old Jedge Phinn, 
“high-tonedest man” in all the country round,—beo; 
a quarrel which ends in a multitude of deaths about the 
appropriation of a particular glass of whiskey after this 
fashion :— 
“ He went for his “leven inch bowie knife,— 

‘I tries to foller a Christian life ; 

But I’ll drap a slice of liver or two, 

My bloomin’ shrub, with you.’” 


It is to be hoped, we think, that a literary man who has 
gained his reputation in England by that sort of portrait. 
painting, whether it be regarded as satirical or simply as 
realistic, will not be given credit for truckling in gn 
way to English conventions. And we hope, therefore, 
that the disposition in England to do full justice to his 
genius will not excite any suspicion against him in the 
Western States, as if he were too agreeable to this country, 
and untrue to the genius of his own land. 


The truth is that the United States have not as yet 
wanted, and therefore have not produced, the peculiar 
species which in Europe we speak of as diplomatists, 
have not been in any need of the reserved, cautious, dis. 
criminating, subtle, sensitive, watchful minds which note 
every expression, every contraction, every relaxation of 
nerve, in the countenance of those with whom they con 
verse, and allow it to influence their emphasis and to give 
a certain significance to their accent and their glance. The 
American diplomacy has been comparatively simple and 
has lost nothing, has even gained in effectiveness, by being 
simply and roundly expressed. And, consequently, all 
they have wanted in their diplomatic representatives has 
been familiarity with the language and literature of the 
various States of Europe, and enough strength of p 
to hold their own against pressure. This they have 
found sufficiently in their literary men, though without 
any of the special training which has given to the diplo- 
matists of Europe a tradition and faculty of their own. 
Hitherto at least the United States have had no need of 
this, and therefore have not taken the steps by which 
alone it could be acquired. They have not had compler 
problems to solve; they have not had to weigh the 
advantages of cordiality with this Power against cordiality 
with that. They have not needed the fine balance and 
the delicate appreciation of the give-and-take of diplomatic 
suggestions acquired in a long inheritance of difficult 
negotiations, failures, and successes. If they ever 
come to need anything of the sort they will have to 
establish schools of diplomacy trained in European habits 
and European manners, and, more than that, they must 
feel the pressure of European emergencies and n 
without which European methods of diplomacy would be 
worthless and perhaps even prejudicial. That cannot be 
till the Americans abandon their policy of aloofness from 
European issues, and begin to interfere in Europeat ¢ 
putes. And till then we doubt if American diplomatists 
will be at all the better for any diplomatic education at all 
more elaborate than that of Mr. Lowell, or Mr. Bayard, of 
Colonel John Hay. 








CANON GORE ON EVOLUTION AND THE FALL 


ie the Guardian of Wednesday week (February 17th) is 
published a most interesting lecture of Canon Gores, 





— he was not peaceful, but he was formid- 
able :— 


delivered at Sheffield, on “The Theory of Evolution and the 
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octrine of the Fall,” in which Canon Gore 
h his usual candour and care the superficial 
‘ ttong between the Christian doctrine of the sudden 
es ‘scientific doctrine of the gradual rise, of man. 
Tae to the theory of evolution,” says Canon Gore in 
the opening words of his lecture, “ man began his career at 
the bottom, emerging from purely animal life, and slowly 
truggled upwards to his present level of attainment. 
Soindlie to the Christian doctrine, on the contrary, he was 
ted perfect, and then subsequently fell into sin and 
pie anying misery.” Of course Canon Gore here refers 
peerage of the two Stone Ages, with their less and 
more artfully shaped flint instruments, the Bronze Age, the 
Steel Age, and the other traces of first very rude and then 
more elaborate pottery, which prove to most men’s complete 
satisfaction that at least as regards the arts, man’s primitive 
state was one of complete childishness, not to say bar- 
parism, and that he only gradually emerged into what we 
call a condition of comparative adaptation to his physical 
surroundings. Canon Gore, however, points out that so far as 
the development of his intellectual faculties is concerned, it is 
not in the least true that primitive man is represented in the 
Christian traditions as perfect. The Bible “ looks continually 
forward and not backward for the perfecting of man.” 
It traces the rise of agriculture, of pastoral life, speaks of 
“the fathers of such as dwell in tents and have cattle;” it 
records the origin of music, of the first forger of brass and 
iron work, and points out separate stages of gradual advance in 
religious worship. Considered in relation to the full develop- 
ment of man’s present faculties, the teaching of Revelation 
is in perfect accordance with the teaching of science, that 
man began from a very undeveloped and childish state, and 
by very slow degrees attained to what we now call civilisation. 
What is, however, maintained in the story of man as repre- 
sented in Revelation, is that man’s original moral state was 
one of direct dependence on God, and of conscious obedience 
to a divine guide, with perfect liberty, though no inherent 
tendency, to rebel against that guidance, and that a single 
act of rebellion brought a condition of disorder and misery 
into the simple and childlike condition in which, morally, the 
first human pair found themselves. Further, it asserts that 
this first actual sin did result in the transmission of a taint 
of lawlessness to the later generations of men, in some in- 
stances accumulating into a deeper taint from the fresh 
impulse given by fresh defiances of the grace of God, in other 
instances dwindling through the humility and self-restraint | 
of generations of good men. Canon Gore points out thata par- | 
ticular school of evolutionary science (the school of which | 
Weismann is the head) denies that any acquired quality 
is ever transmitted to descendants,—a view which, if true, | 
would kill the doctrine of “original sin” at the very root, | 


Christian D 
examines wit. 





since the first man’s acquired liability to rebel would not have | 
been transmitted to his descendants, nor would their sins or | 
virtues have affected at all the personal qualities with which 
their posterity in turn began their careers. This view, how- 
ever, is not only quite undemonstrated, but apparently incon- 
sistent with a great deal of our experience. Everything seems 
to show that acquired weakness is transmitted to descendants 
as well as acquired faculty. Mr. Galton, at least, after very 
careful examination, has shown that either acquired training 
is transmissible, or that, if not, almost all great thinkers are, 
like poets, “born,” and “not made” even by descent; nay, that 
faculty accumulates through accidental variations only; the 
additions due to use and habit not being on that theory at all 
more transmissible than the scar of a wound or the lameness 
due toa fall,—a very improbable view. Indeed, as Canon Gore 
pithily says, this doctrine has not yet “assumed a fixed form,” 
is “highly disputable,” “in its latest forms does not absolutely 
deny that acquired characters can be transmitted,” and “ does 
not, in fact, commend itself at all generally to that branch of 
scientific inquiry which is specially concerned with the 
practical aspects of human nature...... medical science.” 
We should even say that medical science is disposed to 
repudiate the doctrine as contrary to the teaching of ex- 
perience. On the contrary, the medical experience of the 
day is always impressing on the self-indulgent, the drunkard, 
and the vicious, that they will pass on to their children not 
only bad examples and habits, but disastrous inward and uncon- 
scious tendencies deeply rooted in their nervous organisations, 
tendencies which are all the stronger and more difficult to 
resist for the free license that has been given them. 





Canon Gore insists that whatever interpretation may be 
put on the tradition of the Fall recorded in the third 
chapter of Genesis,—which not only modern but ancient 
criticism has frequently regarded as allegorical,—the essence 
of what it has tanght is this, that when first the spirit 
of man was breathed into the animal organism, it was a 
childlike spirit in direct relation to a divine will, and that 
it might, if it would, have followed the path of develop- 
ment marked out for it by that will; and that if it had 
taken that path, the lower animal nature which has 80 
fatally disfigured and corrupted the story of human life, 
would have been spiritualised and robbed of its moral 
poison. Of course, it is admitted that this has not been so 
as a matter of fact, but is it not also true that we have had 
enough experience of the difference between the moral in- 
heritance of the good who have struggled hard to obey 
the divine law, and whose lapses into sin have been strongly 
resisted and bitterly repented, and the moral inheritance 
of the evil who have thrown the reins upon the neck of 
passion and rushed on whither they would, to show us not only 
the fruits of accumulated self-will, but the fruits also of 
accumulated humility and self-restraint ? Whatever human 
pride may say against the hardship of a transmitted taint, 
it is not merely a theological doctrine, but a fact of human 
nature, however much we may fret and rage against it, that 
there is such a taint, and that it has to be acknowledged asa 
fact, take what view we will of the justice of letting one man 
suffer for the sin of his ancestor. But it is also a fact of 
human nature, and no mere doctrine, that the counterpart of 
this moral evil is also to be recognised,—namely, that men have 
the moral conditions of their lot materially lightened by the 
obedience of their ancestors to the divine law, and find the 
upward struggle far less overwhelming than those feel it who 
have inherited a long accumulation of habits formed by un- 
resisted, and eventually all but irresistible, self-will. If 
original sin is not only a doctrine but a fact, so is the 
attenuation of that original taint by the struggles and 
humble fortitude of heroic ancestors. As men have it in 
their power to magnify the evil moral inheritance they hand 
down to posterity, so they have it also in their power to 
minimise it, though they can never absolutely extinguish it. 





We will not go into Canon Gore’s discussion, interesting 
and subtle as it is, of the relation of sin to what Christianity 
means by death, and the bearing of that relation upon the 
scientific proof that physical death existed long before the 
epoch at which man appeared upon the earth. For these are 
very secondary matters, and like the ‘question whether all 
the races of men are descended from a single pair, are hardly 
to be reckoned among the serious stumbling-blocks of the 
Christian faith, What we want to fix attention on is this,— 


| whether the teaching of Revelation is, or is not, in conflict with 


science on the great issue as to the childlike relation to God 
in which the human spirit originally found itself, before the 
first great disobedience had been committed. Can there, in 
short, have been a primitive filial relation between God 
and man, before the entrance of sin into the world P 
As Canon Gore shows, there is no suggestion even, in the 
Christian traditions, that primitive man was perfect in the 
sense of having been perfectly developed. On the contrary, he 
is presented to us as ina state of undeveloped and childlike 
simplicity, under a mysterious sense of law, endowed with 
freedom to obey or disobey that law, but not in any sense pos- 
sessed of those stores of knowledge and wisdom which he has 
since accumulated. Now, does science show us anything that 
contradicts the possibility of such a state ?—anything even 
that suggests its improbability? The reply surely should 
be in the negative. It may be contended that all improve- 
ment in human history is gradual, and that in morals, as well 
as in the arts and sciences, such improvement springs out of a 
glimpse, an imagination, so to speak, of better things in 
the future. But it would, we hold, be unsuccessfully so con- 
tended. In morals the sense of remorse, of sin, of a blot 
on something that might have been and should have 
been unblotted,—in short, of a primitive righteousness 
which has been outraged,—appears to be at the very root 
of improvement. The glimpse of better things begins in 
a consciousness of something that might have been,— 
nay, that should have been, but has not been. The despair 
that Cain is described as feeling is less a despair for the 
future than for the indelible blot of the first misdeed, the 
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inability to recover that sense of innocence which he had felt 
once, and which might have remained. This condition of 
feeling points, and can only point, to a primitive righteousness 
which has been blotted by our own wilfulness, by our own 
deed. The hope of restoration is itself a witness to the 
primitive righteousness which is to be restored,—and 
indeed more than restored, if it is to be restored at all. 
Science can produce nothing to contradict this indelible 
testimony to the real existence in the past of an opening for 
better doing which is now no longer possible, though some- 
thing different, and something more, may yet come in place of 
it in the future. What science does do is to try to persuade 
man that all this feeling of an irreparable outrage on what 
he might have been in the past, is pure illusion, and it tries to 
persuade him of this, but in vain. The testimony of nature 
to a primitive righteousness is too strong and too constant. 
Science, prepossessed by its own peculiar methods of thought, 
sometimes endeavours to erase real facts in spite of the neces- 
sity under which it lies of building wholly upon facts, if it 
would help and not grievously hinder us. 





A SURVIVAL OF TORTURE. 


HE remarkable case of legal torture in France to which 

M. de Blowitz calls attention in the Times of Monday, 
reminds us all rather unpleasantly how imperfect the civilisa- 
tion of Europe still is, how vast is the sum of suffering 
deliberately inflicted on the innocent, and approved by 
jurists, Magistrates, and the most respectable electors. We 
will not say anything of the discipline imposed on convicts in 
all the Latin countries, though that involves torture which, 
as a rule, turns forgats into demons, for the victims of the 
system have at least deserved some suffering, and its de- 
fenders maintain that the effect, though bad on criminals, is 
at least good upon the community, in which it breeds a 
healthy fear of ever transgressing the law. Panishment 
must be deterrent, and it is just possible that the system of 
punishment adopted in England would not in Southern 
Europe be deterrent enough, the more passionate people 
requiring to be more completely terrorised. That is not the 
experience of Great Britain, where the theory that the 
inevitableness of a punishment deters, more than its severity, 
is borne out by some striking statistics; but experienced 
Indian Governors often doubt whether the lenity of our penal 
system there, which practically makes of each prison a great 
industrial establishment, represses the inclination to crime 
quite sufficiently for the social good. It is not only convicts, 
however, who suffer on the Continent. The system pursued 
towards all suspected of crime inflicts a most unnecessary 
amount of misery, and, we fear, hardens the administrators of 
the law till they hardly distinguish between the suspected and 
the guilty. The moment a man is suspected in any country 
of the Continent, he practically loses all civil rights, and is 
placed at the disposition of an interrogating Magistrate, who 
is authorised to apply moral torture in the shape of incessant 
questionings, who can continue this torture for any period 
that will not excite public scandal, and who if provoked or 
defied can issue orders which practically involve the infliction 
of a high degree, in some instances a terrible degree, of 
physical pain. Interrogation by itself does not suggest 
torture, though men have been known even in England to 
retire from a cross-examination of three days mere wrecks 
of their former selves ; but when continued, as it is on the 
Continent, for weeks and months, it produces a sense of 
being mentally bruised, to escape which prisoners will some- 
times confess and frequently endeavour to commit suicide. 
The Magistrate is often merciless, for he feels by degrees 
as if he were intellectually defied, and he protracts his 
examination in the deliberate hope that the resisting powers 
of the victim may give way. We remember a very bad 
ease of this kind in Paris some thirty years ago. A woman 
of doubtful character was accused of murdering her ille- 
gitimate child shortly after its birth. The evidence seemed 
strongly against her, and the Juge d’Instruction, being con- 
vinced of her guilt, pressed her with questions for many 
days. The woman at first denied stou/ly that she had had 
any child at all, which, of course, involved her innocence of 
killing it ; but, bewildered by the examination and borne down 


had given way, the Court was lenient, and she way gen 
only to two years’ confinement; but she had not : 
prison a month when she gave birth to a child, thus proy; 
past even suspicion that her original story as to } ae 
cence had been exactly true. The case created much ma 
and the woman was compensated, but the system Wag 4 
altered even in its worst feature. This is the power Ki 
interrogating Magistrate to make the solitude of the 
quite rigid, to alter the diet until it is abhorrent, ang i; 
alleged, but we can scarcely believe, to resort to actual to . 
It has recently been alleged, we fear too truly, that in Spain 
the examining Magistrates “ reduce contumacy” by putting g 
little salt in the contumacious prisoner’s limited supply of 
water, thus prodacing a thirst against which, as the evidence 
of many shipwrecks and of the old Inquisition proves, humay 
nature is incapable of standing out. In France, it ig said, the 
expedient adopted is as bad, the suspect who will not answer 
or answers in defiance of the interrogating Magistrate’ 
opinion, being confined for many hours in a cell § ft, aquare 
in which he or she can neither sit nor stretch his legs, while 
lying down is impossible. He is there left without food o 
even water, and, as we imagine, in the dark,—a treatment 
which usually produces rapidly the necessary subservient, 
This seems to have been resorted to in the case mentioned by 
M. de Blowitz,—the trial of a man for the murder of an olf 
lady. His mistress was accused with him, and though the 
evidence was of the slightest, both were kept under examin. 
tion for seven months and so tortured mentally, physically, 
and morally—each being told that the other had confessed— 
that the mere recital of the facts before a jury evoked a 
instant verdict of acquittal and the sympathy of all France, 


That sympathy will, it is said, produce no result, and the 
pessimistic opinion is probably accurate, for the evil has 
existed, and has been known to exist, more or less ever since the 
practice of torture to extract evidence was formally abolished in 
1789. The truth seems to be that besides the callousness of the 
Continental mind as to the fate of criminals—and of course 
the majority of the suspect are not innocent persons—even 
good men are perplexed as to what alternative system to 
adopt. They utterly reject ours, either through the influence 
of a rooted tradition which extends from the Roman period, 
or from a belief that reliance on external evidence alone 
would be fatal to public order. The criminal classes would 
band together, and so terrorise the witnesses that convictions 
could never be obtained,—a difficulty which, it should not be 
forgotten, has caused serious trouble occasionally even here, 
as in Sheffield in the saw-grinding cases, in Wales in the 
turnpike-gate cases, and in Ireland in cases of outrage 
produced by breaches of the unwritten agrarian laws. 
Evidence must, Continental jurists think, be obtained from 
the criminals themselves—an idea which, if we remember 
aright, is, aceording to Mr. Senior, strengthened by some 
beliefs as to expiation current in past days in Roman 
Catholic countries—and they put up with the evils of the 
system from a conviction of its necessity. It must be 
admitted, moreover, that there is no reason in the nature of 
things, or in immutable laws of justice, why a suspected 
person should not be asked questions, the English idea to the 
contrary having arisen rather from a traditionary dread of 
Crown prosecutions than from any thought applicable to 
modern procedure. But we do not understand why Conti- 
nental philanthropists, of whom there are many second to none 
either in zeal or intelligence, do not make a persistent effort 
to reconcile their own system with ordinary humanity. There 
is a reason for making the first inquiries secret, as it is held 
that if the accused is clearly innocent he or she ought to be 
exempted from the scandal involved in public proceedings, 
scandal which on the Continent impairs the position, and 
therefore greatly impedes the marriages and the seekings for 
employment of every near relative of the accused. An unjust 
but incurable prejudice, which once existed also among the 
Scotch, holds a family with a guilty or even suspected 
member in it to be in some degree “tainted,” and there- 
fore to be avoided. But there is no reason whatever why 
the time of this examination should not be limited by law, 
extensions being only given, as in England, in open court, and 
after a primd-facie case has been produced; why the examimer 
should not be deprived of all authority within the prisons; °F 
why the prisons for suspects should not be simply rooms for 





by the sense of hopelessness which imprisonment in secret pro- 
duces, she at last confessed, giving many details. As she 


their detention under rules to be established and maintained 
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arate prison service. Those changes would not 
the Roman law system,” would not “ deprive 
-aatice of the assistance to be obtained from the interroga- 
f the prisoner himself,” yet would at once terminate the 
poset scandals which every now and then almost justify 
frig rchists’ belief that modern society does not even seek 
the — ordinary justice. We should ourselves add that the 
+o = onght to be allowed to refuse to answer, his refusal 
“— against the presumption of his innocence; but we 
pip “J that no Continental Magistrate would hear of such 
pi eo Even the best of them would say that it is 
y's ce illogical, because if a right of interrogation exists at 
me must involve the right to compel answers, and that if a 
pect att were obstinately silent there might be no proof of 
rey sort against hima,—a situation which the juridical mind of 
the Continent, where crimes of violence are very dangerous, 
contemplates with horror. We must not in any country hope 
to go beyond the educated and the good in their efforts for 
reform, and we must, we fear, make some allowance for the 
jntense hostility of every bureaucracy for the criminal class. 
They have abolished legal torture everywhere, but we would 
not be quite certain that some of them do not regret it. 
“What,” said an intimate friend of the writer toa Danish 
Judge in the Colonies immediately after torture had been 
abolished by law, “ makes the witnesses in your Court wriggle 
so?” “ Well, you see,” was the reply, “torture is abolished, 
and therefore they all lie. So when they lie unbearably I 
drop my hand, and the orderly there accidentally runs a big 
pin into the witness’s back. You would not believe, unless 
-you sat here for a twelvemonth, how greatly those pins help 
to clarify evidence.” He was a good man that Judge too, and 
a genial, and with £180 a year no bribe ever tempted him; but 
his prejudices were of cast-iron, and so we fear are the 
prejudices of the Continental bureaucracy, which on all such 
subjects, in spite of universal suffrage, continues to govern 
the procedure of the Courts and the police. 
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SHIRE HORSES AT ISLINGTON. 

HE Londoner’s comment on the “English elephants” 
shown this week at the Agricultural Hall is that they 
are “all alike.” So they are in general form and appearance; 
and as, unlike the distinct and varied breeds of pedigree cattle, 
‘they are all intended for the same purpose, the result is a 
triumph for those who, since the Shire Horse Society was 

formed, have spent time and money in producing them. 


This year the total number exhibited is five hundred and 

fifty-three. In 1880, when the show was first held, it was one 
hundred and sixty-five, and the increase of numbers shown is 
a measure of the rise and growth of the latest, and perhaps the 
most promising, of the great English industries of breeding 
‘pedigree stock, for which this century has been so remarkable. 
The show, though the entries are so large, is not impressive as 
-a spectacle. All the stallions are shut up in high loose-boxes, 
and can only be visited separately. The mares are in stalls; 
and though both are in high condition, with plaited manes and 
tails, the back views so obtained suggest little but the fact of 
enormous propulsive powers, and the use of a pair of steps 
for getting on their backs. When alongside them in the stalls 
and boxes the impression of bulk is equally great, and the 
meekness with which they “get over” when smacked is 
almost as surprising as the obedience of an elephant. 
When taken out some new discovery has dictated that 
their backs and loins shall be thickly covered with saw- 
dust to prevent their catching cold. Consequently a 
group of a dozen in the ring suggest recollections of 
magnums of tawny port in a wine-merchant’s window. As 
an unconventional index of their size the following figures 
‘taken from the measurements of a prize mare and prize 
stallion are somewhat interesting. Feet and inches give a 
clearer idea of dimensions to most minds, so we substitute 
them for hands, Taking the lady shire horse first, we find 
that she measures 5ft. 6in. at the shoulder, 8 in. across the 
hollow of her front foot, 8 ft. 2 in—98 in.—round her 
= waist,” She weighs 184 cwt., and is not fat. Her “hair,” 
which is 5 ft. long, is plaited, so that its beauties do not 
show; but her complexion, dappled brown and glossy, is 
Perfection. 


At the other end of the hall a prize stallion, ten years 
old, and therefore fully mature, was measured with the 








following results :—Height at the shoulder, 5 ft. 8 in. 
with a “waist” measurement of 84ft. His weight, 1 ton 
1} cwt. His shoe measured 2lin. round from heel to heel, 
to which the space between the calkins must be added. The 
stallion’s height sometimes runs to 18 hands, and a mane 6 ft. 
long is not uncommon. The average shire horse begins work in 
the country at four years old, and at five and a half years old 
goes to town, where two do the work of three ordinary 
draught-horses, and save the cost of stabling for one. The 
pedigrees of 16,480 stallions and 22,768 mares are recorded 
in the “Shire Horse Stud Book.” This is not a mere catalogue, 
but has a practical object. Though “like breeds like,” it 
is found by experience that the animals of oldest descent, 
when a breed is once established, produce the most uniform 
stock. This rule is what the foreign buyer relies on, and it is 
the world outside England on whom our breeders mainly 
rely to make the demand for our shire horses keep pace with 
the supply. Ten years ago three hundred foals were bought 
for Germany, six hundred “ certificates” of exported sires 
were issued for America, and it was in evidence that many 
hundreds of farmers in the worst times of the agricultural 
depression paid their rents from the produce of pedigree 
mares working on their farms. Since then the demand has 
risen by leaps and bounds, and the value of the animals has 
steadily increased. In no long time the prices must fall, 
because the number of pedigree animals will be beyond 
measure increased. But the financial result, spread over a 
wider field, will be even more satisfactory than at present, 
jast as the broad improvement of short-horn cattle has 
added to the wealth not of individuals, but of the country,— 
it has raised the value of Irish exported cattle, for instance, 
by some £3 per head. At present the prices for shire horses 
are steadily rising, both for actual work and for breeding. 
Last week Mr. Freeman Mitford, this year’s President 
of the Society, obtained seven hundred and twenty guineas 
for a six-year-old stallion, three hundred and twenty 
guineas for a three-year-old mare, and two hundred and 
ten guineas for a yearling filly, At Lord Wantage’s 
sale on February 10th no less than eight hundred guineas 
was paid for a six-year-old mare. Messrs. Clark and 
Griffin, farmers, were as successful in their recent sale as 
their wealthier competitors, making an average of £150 for 
their shire horses. The “man in the street” would scarcely 
believe that the big, slow horses in the railway-van are 
often more valuable than the sbowy animals in the landau 
which passed them; but this is often the case, and the 
former justify their price by work done. In developing the 
size of these horses only one serious drawback has been en- 
countered by the breeders. Their enormous weight causes a 
tendency to an ossification of the side cartilage of the foot, 
which is called “ side-bone.” One of the main objects of the 
Shire Horse Society is to “breed away from side-bone,” and 
it is to their success in this that the popularity of the breed 
is largely due. Hence the importance of pedigree, and inci- 
dentally the delay in awarding prizes in the present show, 
for every animal had to passa rigorous “medical examina- 
tion” before its merits were considered. A second, and not 
less important, form of soundness in these animals is temper. 
“Temperament” is perhaps the truer word. In combining 
this mental characteristic with modifications in size and 
strength the breeders have met with little resistance from 
nature. If the ‘“‘nerves” of the ordinary thoroughbred or 
hackney were possessed by the giant shire horse, it would have 
been as unsafe to use for street traffic as a Highland bull, and 
almost as dangerous as a stampeding elephant. If its nerves 
did not occasionally cause it to bolt with a two-ton van 
behind it, the everyday fidgeting, stamping, and trotting 
which ordinary equine temperament demands in the lighter 
horses would strain the legs and ruin the hoofs which 
have to bear the burden of its bulk. As things are, the 
temper of the great horse has grown milder and easier as 
its size has increased. This is largely due to nature, for the 
shire horse is descended, without Arab or thoroughbred 
crosses, from the heavy war-horse of the days of armour. 
But the avoidance of repeating any cross from which 
temper has resulted must also be credited to the 
breeders’ experience. The nature of their work does not 
ordinarily disturb this innate equanimity. They are never 
urged to speed. On the other hand, they are constantly 
required to make sudden exertions in pulling and hauling 
great weights, exertions which require as much resolution on 
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the part of the horse, and urging by the “driver,” as efforts 
of speed. Yet the shire horse works entirely by the voice. 
He is never struck with the whip; a hand on the reins by 
his mouth, a friendly pull, and a word or two, are enough to 
make him exert a muscular power greater than that of any 
other domesticated animal but the elephant. This docility 
has been acquired without loss of courage or intelligence. 
Men who have been employed for twenty years in superin- 
tending the shire horse at work say that he never knows 
when he is beaten. The most trying work he is employed in 
is that of carting earth from excavations, or loads of stone 
and material to line cuttings and reservoirs. To do so he 
draws his loads not over roads of macadam or stone, but over 
yielding earth or clay. The load has usually to be started 
up an incline, yet the horse obeys orders, and will renew the 
effort again and again at the word of command. The camel, 
which often refuses to move if overloaded, is perhaps wiser 
in its generation. The intelligence of the shire horse is 
not only not less, but greater, than that of most breeds. 
This is partly due to its constant association with its 
carter in work other than mere monotonous driving. 
The cleverness of the shire horses on the railway is 
matter of common observation. But the quiet wits of the 
contractors’ horses are less well known. An instance, noticed 
while a new reservoir was being dug last year above the 
grounds of the Ranelagh Club, gives some idea of the intelli- 
gence which “informs” these colossal horses. Heavy loads 
of earth from an excavation were being raised in a “hopper” 
and dropped into a “tipping-cart.” This was run violently 
slong some rough rails, and at the last moment a pin was 
loosened, and the earth shot over the end of the embankment. 
Instead of being pushed by an engine, the cart was pulled, at 
the highest speed that could be raised, by a young shire horse. 
To “work the machine” it had first to start the cart full of 
earth, to rush it along at a half-trot, half-canter, and at the 
last moment to jump on one side off the line, to have its 
hauling-chain detached by an automatic slip jerked by the 
driver, and to let the one and a quarter tons of earth and the 
truck rush past it and bang against the chocks at the end of 
the rail, spilling the earth from the hopper. If he failed to 
spring aside at the last moment he would be jammed between 
the trolly and the blocks, or thrown over the slope of the 
embankment. The side-spring had to be made when going 
fast and using great exertion. The horse was very excited, 
but never “lost its head,” or showed the least inclination to 
shirk the work. Its driver, or rather attendant, had taught 
it to do this in four days, and the horse, though very large, 
was only a four-year-old. But Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
wrote the character of the “great horse” of England more 
than two hundred years ago, and noted that he was a creature 
“made above all others for the service of man.” Among 
other accomplishments he taught him to run at a figure 
dressed in bright armour, and knock it over “in the midst 
of a field.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HAS ARBITRATION FAILED P 
[To THe Epiror or THE “‘SprcrarTor.”’ | 
S1z,—Audi alteram partem is a maxim you always recog- 
nise. So, with every confidence in your indulgence, I pray 
you to let me demur to your epitaph on the American 
Arbitration Treaty as at least premature. As you will have 
seen from the New York telegram of Sunday last, Mr. 
Sherman is quite certain of the necessary two-thirds vote in 
the Senate. It could hardly be otherwise. Even American 
Senators are human, and cannot be blind or deaf to the 
enthusiasm of their countrymen. In Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
calm and thoughtful review, The Outlook, I find these words: 
—“It is difficult to mention any influential journal except 
the New York Sun, or any influential public man outside the 
Senate of the United States, who has expressed disapproval 
or even serious doubt respecting the Treaty.” “In the East 
there is but one voice; it was suggested that the chief dis- 
affection might be found in the North-Western States, but 
the principal journal of that region declares its entire sym- 
pathy with the Boards of Trade, the State Legislatures, and 
the almost unanimous approval of the pulpit and the Press.” 





in giving the Treaty a careful examination, and in oo): 
ing its possible future results. Moreover, such @ body m 
give a reason for its existence, and perform its function of 
giving time for “second thoughts,” and of allow; 
possible objections to be heard and weighed If it bg 
that some of its members delay their vote for Tatification 
because they do not wish the President and Mr, Olney to 
have the credit of this permanent Covenant of Peace,—what 
greater proof could there be of their appreciation of itp 
Surely this national aspiration is no passing impulge, The 
people of the United States have been pioneers in this 
idea of the rational and equitable settlement of internat 
disputes, and they are proud of it. As was stated at the 
Conference on Arbitration in New York State, which 1 
attended, last year, George Washington, through Chiet 
Justice Jay, concluded a treaty with England for “finn, 
inviolable, and universal peace,” and it has, with one 
tion, been maintained for one hundred and two years, And 
since the year 1815—as the Lord Chief Justice of Englang 
said to the American jurists—there have been sixty instances 
of effective international arbitration, to thirty-two of which 
the United States have been a party. 


Yes; in the necessary evolution of human society the 
substitution of Law for Force in all human relat; 
whether national or international, was predestined, The 
ever-growing conscience and the ever-increasing muty) 
dependence of men would demand such a change, dy 
Senator Descamps, of Belgium, said in his address to the 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference at Brussels, “the world iy 
not fatally delivered over to anarchy.” How would it beif 
the Creator of the world is a living God who never ceages 
to inspire his childrenP And that is the reason why m 
man should “despair”—to use your word—no matter how 
long the adoption of law and equity, as a permanent method 
of regulating the relations of States, may be deferred, It is 
true that “there’s a deal of human nature in man,” but no 
one who has watched the history of mankind in a spirit of 
trusting optimism, and not of faithless pessimism, can 
doubt that there is also a deal of divine nature in man, 


To return to the Treaty, we should not, I think, jump to 
the conclusion that if the Senate adopts the amendment of 
its Committee the Treaty is “ reduced to a useless and rather 
childish formula of goodwill.” It runs as follows, as yoo 
have said :—“ But no question which affects the foreign or 
domestic policy of either of the high contracting parties or 
the relations of either with any other State or Power by 
treaty or otherwise shall be subject to arbitration under 
this Treaty, except by special agreement.” Now I desire 
to point out that possibly this option of referring, or 
of not referring, a dispute to a permanent Tribunal 
may make it easier to induce States to conclude such 
Arbitration Treaties. It is the obligation to refer al 
possible cases that makes statesmen hesitate to commit 
themselves. The “small end of the wedge” method is 
always politic with timid people. And that was perhaps the 
motive which influenced the framers of the scheme for an 
Internatienal High Court which was adopted by the Parlia- 
mentary represextatives of fourteen European States who 
met at Brussels in the year 1895. In the first clause of that 
scheme are the following words :—“The high contracting 
parties constitute a Permanent Court of International Arbi- 
tration to take cognisance of differences which they shall 
submit to its decision. In cases in which a difference shall 
arise between two or more of them, the parties shall decide 
whether the contest is of a nature to be brought before the Court 
under the obligations which they have contracted by treaty.” 


Surely, when once a permanent High Court of trusted and 
competent Judges has been opened, it is not likely that any 
contending States should turn away and refuse the invaluable 
boon offered to them, with no alternative but that of war. 
Give them the option of refusing or of accepting the in- 
estimable boon of an undisputed and final judgment, and 
every probability would be in favour of their availing them- 
selves of it. The eyes and the hopes of the world would be 
upon them, because every fresh resort to a judicial decision 
would be a fresh precedent for a resort to the course marked 
out by the interests and aspirations of mankind.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 





As for more or less delay, the Senate is within its province 





40 Outer Temple. Hopeson Pratt. 
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THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 
[To THe EpITOR OF THE “ SpzcraTor.” | 

_When Sir William Harcourt, in the House of Commons, 
wet the well-known official description of the battle of 
7 ino as an “ untoward event,” I suppose it was not in 
pet with the dignity of the place and occasion to add 
coiadl that has also often been told, I know not with what 
pest that the Duke of Clarence—( William IV.) then head of 
id ‘Admiralty—in forwarding the official despatch from “my 
Lords” to Sir Edward Codrington forbidding him to attack 
the Tarkish fleet, after signing it with the usual formality, 
wrote on the other side of the paper with his own hand “ Go 
it, Ned!” I would fain hope that the “Powers.” whose 
Concert is made so much of, and seems to do so little, are 
following the same plan, in putting blind eyes to their 
telescopes when the Greeks. are landing. It would do 
something to make us a little less ashamed of ourselves if 
this isso, Atany rate, I do not believe that there are a dozen 
Englishmen to be found who do not heartily admire the 
splendid imprudence of the King of the Hellenes, by which, 
at any rate, he has forced the hands of the “ Powers,”—and 
qish him and his gallant people “ God speed.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. 8, SHuckBureu. 
Grantchester, Cambridge, February 10th. 





FIGHTING FOR PEACE. 
{To tHe EpiTroR oF THE ‘“SrxcTaTorR.’’] 
S1x,—A propos to your wise remark in the Spectator of 
February 20th on “ The True Cause of the Failure of Arbitra- 
tion,” that human nature is “ agin it,” is the following :—A 
Peace Convention was being held in one city, and the Grand 
Army men—the veterans of our Civil War—were holding 
their Convention at the same time in another. The “ Peace- 
at-any-price” men telegraphed to the “ Boys in Blue,” urging 
them to promote the cause of peace. The humour of the old 
campaigner (probably it was General Lou Wagner of Phila- 
delphia) came to the front and saluted, and gave the peacites 
something to think about, ‘to chew over,” se to speak. Their 
reply was,—We are determined to have peace, even if we have to 
fight for it. No mere civilian knew so well as these defenders 
during five years of the Union the cost in blood and agony of 
war—no one has depicted more forcibly than General Grant 
did in his “ Life,” the horrors, the brutality, and the waste of 
war—but knowing all this so well, they were determined to 
have peace in their time and for their descendants. As the 
man in Maine said —** We are all for the Prohibition Law, but 
we are agin its enforcement.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Moseley, Birmingham, February 20th. Horacr J. Smirx. 





ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARBK. 
[To tue Eprror or THE “ SPecTaTOR.”] 
Sir,—I am endeavouring to gather deeds or copies of deeds 
relating to the religious house of St. Mary Overy (St. 
Saviour’s), Southwark, to form our capitular record chest. The 
violent form of dissolution which fell on the house under 
Henry VIII. left nothing, for continuity was broken and even 
the church itself sold. Many of the papers probably went to 
the grantees, the family of Lord Montagu, but they have 
passed away. It is likely, however, that a good deal of 
interesting MSS. lingers here and there, and that owners 
may, for such a public purpose, be not unwilling to part with 
them, or at all events permit attested copies to be made. I 
@m anxious that South London should not only possess a 
great religious centre and a magnificent artistic building, but 
that learning and research should have a foothold too. And 
I should be grateful for your help in making this want 
known.—I am, Sir, &c., HuysHe SouTHwaRK. 
Dartmouth House, Blackheath Hill, S.E. 





WAS MISS CAMP’S MURDERER A MAN? 
[To rae Eprror or THE “ SpecraTor.”] 
Srmm,—Assume that the murderer of Miss Camp was a woman, 
and your most interesting article may yet throw light on the 
sae You state that the murder appears to be the result of sud- 
eenly aroused or gratified hatred, but suggest that it may 
‘ave been the act of some man little known to Miss Camp’s 
court even one turned out from the bar. Supposing that in 
usiness or recreation Miss Camp had made a female enemy ; 


(1) such a woman might also be travelling second class; (2) 
her attack would be sudden and surprising; (3) a woman 
could have carried a pestle (for any purpose) under a cloak; 
and (4) she could easily have escaped notice afterwards. 
Given sufficient strength, an angry woman may easily be con- 
ceived to have suddenly struck such a strong blow and then 
other blows, and no one who knows what woman’s tempers 
and after-calms can be, will think that it is primd facie im- 
possible that the marderer and successful evader may be a 
woman. That seemed suggested by your article—I am, 
Sir, &c., A READER. 








POETRY. 


THE FLAG OF THE HELLENES. 
(BLUE AND WHITE.) 





Fy, O our Flag, across the foam, 
White angel ’twixt blue depth and height; 
From heart to heart, from home to home, 
From Greece to where her children fight. 


Tell thou our brothers not more fast 
Stand their eternal rocks than they; 
The future presses back the past 
And night is hastening to the day. 


Take thou our love to those dear hills 
Where soul of man ne’er yet was cowed; 
Where a Greek hand a Greek land tills, 
Where chains are worn but heads unbowed ; 


Where still the self-same fight is fought 
That once our fathers fought and won 
When they the whole world’s freedom bought 
Upon thy sands, O Marathon! 


Our fathers—e’en the same that gave 
The equal clasp of hand and hand: 
Who scorned the earthward bending slave, 
And bade the man in manhood stand. 


Fly, O our Flag, since thou canst fly 
As man’s unconquered spirit, free! 
Each sea-bird thou, against the sky, 
And thou each sail upon the sea. 
E. MarTINENGO CESARESCO, 








BOOKS. 
seller eins 
TROOPER PETER HALKET.* 
OtivE ScHREINER has just missed writing a very short 
tale which might have produced something like the effect of 
Mrs. Stowe’s great and memorable study of slavery and ite 
social effects, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. And she has missed it by 
making a mistake which we should hardly have expected from 
her,—namely, inflating the most intense and profound of her 
convictions with an unreal and histrionic rhetoric that carries 
it off into the region of “ words, words, words.” Nothing can 
be more vigorous and impressive than her picture of the 
commonplace, eager lad whom a good mother had filled with 
a passionate love for herself and a kindly tenderness for all 
suffering, and whom his vulgar and greedy companions had 
distorted into a bundle of appetites, passions, and earthly 
dreams, as he sits solitary at night by his fire on the dreary 
veld and speculates on the chance of making a big fortune 
and enjoying himself in the satisfaction of all those common 
and vehement cravings with which a mind that takes all its 
qualities from the society it has kept in a very carnal sort of 
world, is apt to be filled. The image of his mother’s love appears 
to be the only touch of something better than greedy desires, 
—something which opens the way to better things ; and, of 


course, he easily finds the means of persuading himself that she 


had never had the means of knowing what life must be among 
surroundings so different as those in which he finds himself, 
and amongst native races even nearer to the simple animal type 
than that of his own sophisticated and perverted fellow- 
troopers. The scenery of the African veld and its eerie 
sounds are pictured for us with all the genius of the author, 


and the mixture of loving memories and vulgar hopes which 





* Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland. By Olive Schreiner. Londons 





T. Fisher Unwin. 
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passes through the dozing trooper’s mind as he struggles to 
keep himself awake lest he should let his fire die down and 
fall a victim to some prowling wild beast, is drawn as vividly 
as one who has a wide experience of common life and a 
singularly poetical imagination can draw it. So far there is 
no waste of power, no diluting rhetoric, no ambitious ver- 
biage. But then comes the crisis of her tale. A step 
approaches :— 

“Then, on the other side of the koppje he heard the sound of 
footsteps ascending; the slow even tread of bare feet coming up. 
The hair on Trooper Peter Halket’s forehead slowly stiffened 
itself. He had no thought of escaping; he was paralyzed with 
dread. He took up his gun. A deadly coldness crept from his 
feet to his head. He had worked a maxim gun in a fight when 
some hundred natives fell and only one white man had been 
wounded ; and he had never known fear; but to-night his fingers 
were stiff on the lock of his gun. He knelt low, tending a little 
to one side of the fire, with his gun ready. A stone half sheltered 
him from anyone coming up from the other side of the koppje, 
and the instant the figure appeared over the edge he intended to 
fire. Then, the thought flashed on him; what, and if it were one 
of his own comrades come in search of him, and no bare-footed 
enemy! The anguish of suspense wrung his heart; for an 
instant he hesitated. Then, in a cold agony of terror, he cried 
out, ‘ Who is there?’ And a voice replied in clear, slow English, 
‘A friend.’ Peter Halket almost let his gun drop, in the revul- 
sion of feeling. The cold sweat which anguish had restrained 
burst out in large drops on his forehead; but he still knelt 
holding his gun. ‘ What do you want?’ he cried out quiveringly. 
From the darkness at the edge of the koppje a figure stepped out 
into the full blaze of the fire-light. Trooper Peter Halket looked 
up at it. It was the tall figure of a man, clad in one loose linen 
garment, reaching lower than his knees, and which clung close 
about him. His head, arms, and feet were bare. He carried no 
weapon of any kind; and on his shoulders hung heavy locks of 
dark hair. Peter Halket looked up at him with astonishment. 
‘Are you alone?’ he asked.—‘ Yes, I am alone.’ Peter Halket 
lowered his gun and knelt up. ‘Lost your way, I suppose?’ he 
said, still holding his weapon loosely.—‘ No; I have come to ask 
whether I may sit beside your fire for a while.’—*‘ Certainly, 
certainly !’ said Peter, eyeing the stranger’s dress carefully, 
still holding his gun, but with the hand off the lock. ‘I’m con- 
foundedly glad of any company. It’s a beastly night for anyone 
to be out alone. Wonder you find your way. Sit down! sit 
down!’ Peter looked intently at the stranger; then he put his 
gun down at his side.” (pp. 43-7.) 

The stranger isa Jew from Palestine. His feet and hands 
are scarred with the traces of old wounds, and his silence or 
reserved replies to Peter Halket’s eagerly poured-out confi- 
dences, as well as his mysterious knowledge of what would 
seem far beyond the range of any single person’s experience, 
soon betray to the reader who the mysterious stranger 
is. Yet at first we are strack by the exceeding dignity 
and grandeur of the picture, though we can hardly 
understand how Peter Halket can remain unawed by the 
frigid attention with which all his unlovely confidences 
are received. Then we begin to listen for a word of subdued 
rebuke, but do not hear it. And when at last the stately 
figure opposite to Peter Halket begins to speak, we are 
bitterly disappointed by the stream of flowery and pretentious 
eloquence which he pours out. Again, the reader cannot well 
endure to hear that Peter Halket should know better (as he does) 
what message he is capable of delivering to his fellow troopers, 
than the Son of Man with whom he converses knows it. And 
the elaborate and rather windy metaphors of the latter’s speech, 
as well as its concentration on one single point,—the duty of 
mercy, sympathy, and justice to the native race,—with the 
marked absence of any rebuke to the lower and sensual nature 
which Peter Halket has betrayed, shocks as well as surprises us. 
It is not till the stranger has disappeared, and Peter Halket has 
regained the camp of his companions, that the power of the 
story is felt again. Olive Schreiner recognises to the very 
bottom of her heart what the pity of a race like the English 
for that of the natives of South Africa ought to be. 
She loathes, and justly loathes, that conception of English 
dominance which conceives the less-developed races as mere 
tools of English greed, appetite, and ambition. She 
burns with a noble desire to make us feel that unless we 
can raise the level of those over whom we assume power, we 
are unworthy to meddle with them at all. But she does not 
seem to us to realise that unless our rule is founded on 
something broader and deeper than mere justice and sympathy, 
unless it is founded on a large conception of purity, of some- 
thing like an even ascetic horror of infecting the natives with 
our artificial vices, we may do them as much harm by our mere 
pity and softness as we should do by our selfishness and 
cruelty. Olive Schreiner’s conception of the great lesson 
for our people in South Africa is far from covering the 








whole of the ground with which she deals. It isa 
well to preach “love,” “love,” “love,” but ag she very 
shows us by her picture of the social relations between 
Europeans and the native races, there is somethin te 
simulates love, and which goes by that name, that ig ; 
destructive as greed and cruelty itself. A great part of » 
preachments she puts into the Saviour’s month ig ag on 
and as unlike the directness and simplicity of his Parables 
discourses as the rhapsodies of a trance-medium wale 
Take this, for instance, as the answer to Peter Halket’s 
tion, “Is it long since your company ” (the company of whig, 
Jesus Christ is the inspirer) “ was started P”— 

“ «There is no man living who can conceive of its age 


stranger. ‘Even here on this earth it began, when thane 


were young, and these lichens had hardly shown their «a: 


upon the rocks, and man still raised himself upwards with dif 
culty because the sinews in his thighs were weak. In those da; . 
which men reck not of now, man, when he hungered, fed on 
flesh of his fellow man and found it sweet. Yet even in thoes 
days it came to pass that there was one whose head was hj hi 
than her fellows and her thought keener, and, as she picked the 
flesh from a human skull, she pondered. And so it came to 

the next night, when men were gathered around the fire read 
eat, that she stole away, and when they went to the tree a 
the victim was bound, they found him gone. And they criag “4 
to another, “ She, only she, has done this, who has always sq 
‘I like not the taste of man-flesh ; men are too like me; T cannot 
eat them.’ She is mad,” they cried; ‘‘ let us kill her!” So, in 
those dim, misty times that men reck not of now, that they hard}: 
believe in, that woman died. But into the heads of certain = 
and women a new thought had taken root; they said, “ We aly 
will not eat of her. There is something evil in the taste gf 
human flesh.” And ever after, when the fleshpots were filled with 
man-flesh, these stood aside, and half the tribe ate human flesh ang 
half not; then, as the years passed, none ate. Even in thos 
days, which men reck not of now, when men fell easily upon their 
hands and knees, there were of us on the earth. And, if you would 
learn a secret, even before man trod here, in the days when the 
dicynodont bent yearningly over her young, and the river-horse 
which you find now nowhere on earth’s surface, save buried in 
stone, called with love to his mate; and the birds whose foot. 
prints are on the rocks flew in the sunshine calling joyfully to 
one another—even in those days when man was not, the fore 
dawn of this kingdom had broken on the earth. And still as the 
sun rises and sets and the planets journey round, we grow and 
grow.’” (pp. 145-48.) 

Windier and emptier stuff than that was never yet written 
by one with real genius to fall back upon. What would 
Christianity be if it had to trace back its genealogy first tc 
the cannibal who was growing sick of cannibalism, and then 
again to the river-horse calling “ with love to his mate”? A 
sicklier and waterier gospel than that surely no one ever 
preached. It is not till we are rid of these flatulent discourses, 
which fill up the middle portion of this small volume, and get 
back from the sermons of the little minister at the Cape, and 
the still more inflated eloquence of the supernatural figure 
who comes to share Peter Halket’s watch, that we find 
ourselves again in the region in which Olive Schreiner can 
show the power of her imagination and the intensity of her 
moral insight. When Peter Halket pleads for the Mashona 
native’s life,—the native whom he himself has wronged,—and 
perishes by the hand of his commanding officer for having 
secured the man’s escape when under sentence of death for no 
offence at all, except for being a native, all her power 
returns, and we are made aware what a new life had sprung 
up in the mind of the half-contaminated lad after his converse 
with the redeeming spirit. But why in the world did she 
make the terrible blunder of attributing to such a spirit the 
folly of laying upon Peter Halket commissions for which he 
himself knew himself to be quite incapable, so that he had to 
plead total inability to do that which was imposed on him by 
one who knew what was in man? The introduction of our 
Lord into fiction is almost inevitably a blunder, and a very 
big one. 


This impressive little story, which reads a great lesson t 
some of the greedy and turbulent agents of the Chartered 
Company, would have been at least three times as im- 
pressive if it had not contained all the dreamy and 
ambitious eloquence with which it is padded out, and ha 
not represented Peter Halket as knowing his own very 
small powers much better than his Redeemer knew them. 
Even disfigured as it is by its discovery of the implicit 
Christianity of the extinct river-horse, and its somewhat 
moonstruck transcendentalism, the story of Peter Halket’s 
tender memories and vulgar sins and hopes, and of his awaken 
ing to a nobler and purer spirit, and of the martyrdom which 
follows that awakening, may have a great effect in raising the 
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so grasping colonists’ aims and deeds. If it 


wd be purged of its empty floweriness, it would do great 


good. 





LIFE OF SIR GEORGE TRYON.* 


We are glad that the task of recording Sir George Tryon’s 
life and services has fallen into such capable hands as those 
f his prother-officer, Admiral Fitzgerald ; it is obvious that 
: ne but a naval man could do proper justice to what was— 
= to the fatal day that closed it—an eminently successful 
pas and among naval men there are few better qualified 
to pronounce judgment than the author of this biography. 
Admiral Fitzgerald is probably right in supposing that the 
general public chiefly connects the name of Sir George Tryon 
with the lossof the‘ Victoria.’ It is inevitable that a memory of 
that kind should dwarf all others into seeming insignificance. 
We might quote, for example, the name of Kempenfelt, the 
ill-fated Admiral of the ‘ Royal George.’ Kempenfelt was 
one of the most brilliant and capable officers of his day— 
curiously enough, there was a certain similarity between his 
career and that of Sir George Tryon, though Kempenfelt was 
the more fortunate of the two in having enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of putting his reputation as a tactician to the test, and 
infinitely more happy, too, in the manner of his death—but 
how many people are there to-day who know anything more 
of him than the fact that he was drowned in the ‘ Royal 


rP 
George “ His sword was in its sheath, 


His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 

With twice four hundred men.” 
So Cowper wrote; and so for more than a hundred years has 
England recalled the memory of the drowning Admiral. 
How can we wonder, then, that the far more tragic figure 
that stood on the deck of the ‘ Victoria,’ seeing with clear 
eyes the awful extent of the coming disaster, and leaving as 
a last message the pathetic confession, “It is entirely my 
fault,” should live in our memory when the public services 
of Sir George Tryon are forgotten? Admiral Fitzgerald has 
made a gallant effort in this book to rescue them from oblivion. 
As he writes in his introductory chapter— 

“Tt is scarcely consistent with that boasted British love of fair 

play, which we claim to be a specially national characteristic, that 
a man singularly gifted with all those qualities which inspire 
trust, devotion, admiration, and confidence in those who serve 
under him; 8 man who had devoted all the best years of his life, all 
his talents (and they were far above the average), to making 
himself a thorough master of his profession, and who, in the 
opinion of all competent authorities, had become such a master,— 
it is not fair play that this man should be judged by his country- 
men in relation to only one act of his life; and that all the 
years of hard work and devotion which he dedicated to the best 
interests of his country, the ability which he exhibited as an 
organiser, the lessons which he taught as a strategist and 
tactician, the example which he set, and the confidence he 
inspired as a bold, firm, skilful leader of fleets and squadrons, 
should be forgotten.” 
That he should be so judged is certainly unfair; but we 
do not think that the public has hitherto shown itself inclined 
to do this injustice. That he should be so remembered is, we 
fear, beyond remedy. No monument that Admiral Fitzgerald 
can raise to the memory of his friend will ever equal in 
conspicuousness the disaster that marked his end. 

Let us hasten to add that Admiral Fitzgerald has not 
claimed more than is justly due for Tryon’s memory. He has 
not sought to represent him as a “ great” man, or as entitled 
to a place among the famous Admirals of history. Had 
opportunity been given him, Tryon might well have earned 
such a place; but no great opportunity fell in his way. He 
did, however, prove himself a very skilful and devoted officer, 
and though in time of peace such qualities are rarely known 
and recognised outside naval circles, his reputation in the 
country was undoubtedly high. The story of his life and 
services is admirably told by the author, who, while he brings 
out their salient features, never lays undue stress upon his 
subject’s achievements, Even as a boy, Sir George Tryon 
was devoted heart and soul to his profession, and yet without 
being any less a boy and a midshipman. Who but a mid- 
shipman could have given such a delightfully candid account 
of his feats on horseback? He attended a meet of the Calpe 
Hounds six miles from Gibraltar, had a run of an hour and 
a half, and raced his brother-middies twenty-five miles home. 





* Life of Vice-Admiral Sir George T: i 
on, K.C.B. B d eo U 
enrose Fitzgerald, London: W. Blackwood and Sons. en 





“I am sure English horses would not have stood it” is 
his innocent comment on this remarkable performance. And 
who but a boy would have discovered that a correspondent 
of the Times—who dared to say the ‘Black Prince’ was 
a faster ship than the ‘ Warrior,’ which had the honour of 
carrying Lieutenant Tryon himself—must inevitably be 
“some snob”? He very speedily made his mark as a young 
officer, served with no small credit in the Naval Brigade 
before Sebastopol, and, after receiving well-deserved pro- 
motion, obtained bis first independent command in the shape 
of H.M:S. ‘Surprise,’—a small gun-vessel employed on the 
Mediterranean station. It was not until 1867, however, that 
he was called upon to perform any very important service, 
and in that year he was appointed transport officer at 
Annesley Bay to the Abyssinian Expedition. The post was 
an extremely difficult as well as onerous one, and nothing 
proved more clearly of what stuff Tryon was made than the 
success with which he filled it. His never-flagging energy, in 
spite, towards the end, of sickness, and his unfailing tact, 
conquered difficulties which would have overwhelmed any 
smaller man. So remarkable, indeed, was his success that, 
besides receiving the formal thanks of the authorities 
for his service, he was actually given a _ substantial: 
testimonial by those members of the mercantile marine, 
whom he had been forced alternately to bully and cajole 
for many a weary month. No doubt, as his biographer 
says, in the exercise of these duties he was arbitrary 
and ruled with a strong hand; but it says much for the 
character of the man himself, that no resentment was ever 
awakened in the minds of those whom he thus ruled. 
Throughout his whole career, indeed, Tryon seems to have 
displayed a singular faculty for acquiring not only the affec- 
tion and regard of his brother-oflicers, but also the respect 
and strong liking of his men. Certainly he did much to 
deserve it, for his consideration for his sailors was continually 
exercised in promoting reforms for their benefit. He was 
known as a strict disciplinarian, but his justice always leaned 
to the side of kindness. As his biographer says, “ his ideas 
on punishment were humane without being weak, and he 
believed in the certainty of punishment rather than in its 
severity.” He was mainly instrumental in bringing about 
more than one change in the regulations of the service, which,,. 
though they may seem trifling in themselves, were of no little 
moment to seamen. Thus he did away with the unjust, as 
well as impolitic, punishment of stopping men’s pay 
for leave-breaking, beyond the time for which they were 
actually absent or incapable through drink. He was 
the first, too, to institute what is known afloat as 
the “dry canteen,”—an institution which has since been 
generally adopted with the happiest results. And it is 
impossible to read his letter to the Admiralty on the subject 
of desertion in the Royal Navy, without recognising the fact 
that his sympathy with the seaman was as warm as it was 
clear-sighted in the interests of the service. Much of Tryon’s 
work could only be known to his superiors or to his close: 
associates in the Navy. He was not a man to court publicity; 
even when it came in the shape of newspaper correspondents, 
if we may judge from the somewhat amusing fashion in which 
his biographer classes correspondents with a menagerie of 
wild beasts, as equally dangerous passengers on board H.M.S. 
‘Raleigh’ at Bombay. He held posts at the Admiralty three 
times, and in three different capacities. First as Private 
Secretary to the First Lord; next as Permanent Secretary ; 
and lastly as Superintendent of Reserves. It was as 
Permanent Secretary that he succeeded in effecting perhaps 
the most important of the changes connected with his name. 
Until that day the Navy had no Intelligence Department. 
The author says :—“ If Tryon had never done anything else 
in his life to earn the gratitude of the whole naval service, 
the quick recognition of such a glaring deficiency in our naval 
administration as the want of an Intelligence Department, and 
the prompt and effective steps which he took to supply it, 
would have sufficiently merited that gratitude.” But the 
work of which he had most reason to be proud—though he 
never lived to see its completion, nor, for that matter, was he 
successful himself in bringing the preliminaries to a definite 
conclusion—was the inception of the Australian Navy. It 
required all Tryon’s tact and patience to get the various 
Colonies, especially New Zealand, into line on this important. 
question. Not that the Colonies were not fully alive to the 
necessity of the step, but because they could not be per- 
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suaded that a system of purely local naval defence, by 
which every Colony should have control of its own ships 
to defend its own coast, was not the best and safest 
for themselves. But Tryon was untiring in argument and 
persuasion, and it was chiefly owing to his energy that the 
present scheme was accepted and took material shape. So 
anrestricted were his endeavours in this direction that 
his biographer is fain to describe his correspondence on the 
subject as “appalling,” and even to confess that Tryon wrote 
too much. “He wrote too much, and too often, and his 
writing was very difficult to make out,” was the gentle 
complaint of one of his best friends. Well, it does not un- 
frequently happen that when a man of action gets a pen 
between his fingers he lets it run away with him. It was 
after his Australian command that he conceived the idea of 
entering Parliament and fighting for the interests of his 
beloved service in that arena. His ambition was not grati- 
fied;—happily for himself perhaps, the electors of the 
Spalding division of Lincolnshire preferred their local 
candidate. With the Naval Maneuvres, which began about 
this time to take a more important shape, his name was 
always prominently connected, and Admiral Fitzgerald 
devotes a very interesting chapter to the lessons of this 
mimic warfare, and the share which Tryon took in them. 

To most readers, however, the chapters which deal with 
Tryon’s Mediterranean command and the loss of the ‘ Victoria’ 
will be of the greatest interest. They will learn nothing new 
about that catastrophe,—indeed there can be nothing more.to 
learn. The one question left, the real enigma—What was in 
the Admiral’s mind when he gave the fatal signal ?—must now 
vemain for ever unanswered. On the other hand, they will 
learn from these pages, probably, a good deal more than they 
already know about Tryon’s system of manceuvring without 
signals; and will realise also, perhaps, how the very virtues 
of the man, his reputation as a brilliant tactician, his thorough 
knowledge of detail, and the perfect trust and confidence 
which he inspired in his subordinates, all contributed to 
make a certain disaster from one single blunder. It is 
difficult to part from Admiral Fitzgerald without one more 
word of praise for the manner in which he has accomplished 
his task. There is a ring of honest sincerity in all that he 
has to say in favour of Sir George Tryon that will not fail to 
impress even an indifferent reader. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION UNDER EDWARD VI* 


English Schools at the Reformation is one of those books 
that, as soon as they are written, are at once regarded by 
the student as indispensable, and with regard to which his 
only wonder is how he has managed so long to do without 
them. It has for many years been known, or at least 
suspected, that a considerable proportion of the schools 
reputed to have been established by King Edward VI. are in 
reality foundations of a much earlier date. It has been left 
for Mr. Leach to set out in print the chantry certificates and 
warrants issued under 37 Hen. VIII., c. 14; and 1 Edw. VL, c. 
4, so far as they are extant and relate to schools. These 
extracts show conclusively that all King Edward did in the 
way of foundation was to be occasionally content with con- 
fiscating a part only, and not the whole, of an existing endow- 
ment. The original documents of this kind, which form the 
second part of Mr. Leach’s book, are not only of the utmost 
archeological and historical interest, but they are also likely, 
we imagine, to give Mr. Leach himself in his official capacity 
and his colleagues at the Charity Commission a practical 
question of considerable nicety to decide. Mr. Leach has on 
@ previous occasion insisted (in his memorandum in the fifth 
volume of the Report of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission) that no pre-Reformation school can legally be con- 
sidered a Church of England school under the Endowed 
Schools Acts. How will this affect schools now for the 
first time discovered to be of pre-Reformation origin P 

The first part of the book consists of twenty-three sections 
or essays, some of an explanatory, some of a controversial 
mature. Such portions as have a direct historical bearing on 
the documents included in Part II. appear to be by far the 
most valuable, particularly the sections entitled ‘ The 
OChantries Act of Henry VIII,’ “The Chantries Act of 
Edward VI.,’ “The Execution of the Act,” “The Com. 





* English Schools at tke Reformation, 1546-48, By Arthur F, Leach, M.A., 
F.8,A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. London: Constable and Co. 





mission for Continuance of Schools,” ang « 
foundation of Schools.” Under these headings the ani 
gives a most lucid account of the immediate effect, of 
Reformation upon the schools of the country, A Chants; 
Act was passed by Henry VIII. in 1545, but under its 
visions the King is only known to have issued comm; > 
for the seizure of four colleges, one hospital, and 
chantries, nor can any charge of plundering educati 
endowments be brought against Henry VIII. With his death 
the Act expired, but in the first year of Edward VI, a 

and far more stringent Chantry Act was passed, Thig 
measure (in order to suppress “vain opinions of p 

and masses satisfactory,” and the like) vested in the Crown 
by mere operation of the law all Colleges in the Kingdom 
(except those in the Universities, with Winchester and BR 
and Cathedral Chapters), all Free Chapels (except Chapels of 
Ease, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and “Chapel in the 
Sea” at Newton in the Isle of Ely), all lands given for the 
maintenance of a stipendiary priest (a designation that, of 
course, includes all salaried clerical schoolmasters), all lands 
given for divers specified ‘‘ superstitious ” purposes, and last, 
but not least, all Fraternities, Brotherhoods, and Guilds 
except Craft Guilds and Town Corporations. Section of 
the Act provides that in every place where under the opjj. 
nances of any institution thus suppressed a school was 
maintained, the King’s Commissioners should set aside ont 
of the endowment of that institution lands and here. 
ditaments “to remain and continue in succession to g 
schoolmaster for ever, for and towards the keeping of 
a grammar school.” Accordingly on St. Valentine’s Day, 
1548, the King sent out his commissions, but in them he 
flagrantly defied the second section of the Act by ordering 
the Commissioners to report to him or to the Protector (the 
King was a puppet and the Protector pulled the strings), in 
order that “we or our said uncle may signify unto you our 
pleasure by word of writing, how many grammar schools 
shall be erected and have continuance in every county,” and 
how much land should be appointed for the maintenance of 
each. Then finally, when the reports had been made, land 
was not settled, as the Act directed, but the Crown charged 
itself with a fixed annual payment. This fraudulent conduct 
appears to have caused some discontent, but until Northumber- 
land’s accession to power in 1550 next to nothing was done to 
right the wrong. Then indeed Sedburgh, Sherborne, Shrews- 
bury, and a few lesser schools were re-endowed, in some cases 
with their own property, in others with that of other sup- 
pressed institutions. 


It is almost a pity that the author did not confine himself 
more particularly to such topics as these. The dedactions 
which he draws in other parts of the book are very disputable. 
At the outset, for instance, we find Mr. J. R. Green’s state 
ment that “the grammar schools of Edward VL. and of 
Elizabeth—in a word, the system of middle-class education, 
which by the close of the century had changed the very face 
of England—were the direct results of Colet’s foundation of 
St. Paul’s,” vigorously, even violently, attacked as “an amazing 
reversal of the real facts,” and this attack supplies the true 
keynote of much that follows. Now Mr. Leach has no doubt 
proved that there were numerically more schools in England 
before the Reformation than afterwards. To use his own 
words :—= 


“The records appended to this book show that close on 200 
Grammar Schools (and the Schools of Winchester and Eton are 
included in the term Grammar Schools) existed in England 
before the reign of Edward VI., which were, for the most part. 
abolished or crippled under him. It will appear, however, that 
these records are defective. They are only the survivors of & 
much larger host which have been lost in the storms of the past, 
and drowned in the seas of destruction. They do not give, they 
could not from their nature give, a complete account of all the 
Grammar Schools then existing in England. Such an account is 
probably irrecoverable. The materials for it do not exist. 
Enough, however, can be gathered from other sources of informa- 
tion to permit the assertion to be confidently made that these 
200 Schools do not represent anything like all the Grammar 
Schools which existed in, or shortly before, the reign of Edward VI. 
Three hundred is a moderate estimate of the number in the 
year 1535, when the floods of the great revolution, which is 
the Reformation, were let loose. Most of them were swept away 
either under Henry ” [we do not think Mr. Leach means by Henry, 
but by unauthorised private depredators in his reign] “or his 
son; or if not swept away, plundered and damaged.” 


But he has entirely left out of view that Colet indisputably 
established the first school in England for the teaching of 
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Greek, that he soon found imitators, and that by the intro. 
, 


into schools education received a moral and 
duction of are alse infinitely more important than the 
power shecks it sustained at the hands of King Edward 
vod i Council. In the section on “Free Schools,” the 
- jnsions arrived at seem doubtful. If “free” means 
= eee ” how are we to explain the entry under Banbury 
j ae 178), “there ys A Free scole within the Towne of 
te ag .... the Scolemaster ...... havynge the 
Ban a for his waiges”? The style, too, is sometimes un- 
pa to the dignity of a serious work. Thus we read 
be 13): “In those days when there was [sic] no Civil 
: ed or Army and Navy Stores;” and (p. 115): 
«Phe said cofeoffees’ (pronounced, we may say, for the 
benefit of lay readers, not ‘ fédffees,’ but ‘ feffees ’).” 
In a few passages, moreover (which should be revised in a 
subsequent edition), Mr. Leach has weighed neither his words 
nor his evidence. Thus he writes (p. 107-8) :—* Colet, like 
Gregory the Great, seems to have had a holy horror of ‘the 
classics,’ 88 represented by Vergil, Ovid, and Terence; and 
thongh he wanted ‘the very Roman tongue’ of their time, 
ats St. Jerome and St. Austin on the same level with them.” 
Colet, of course, does nothing of the sort, but merely speaks of 
“the varay Romayne tong, which in the time of Tully and 
Salust and Virgill and Terence was usid, whiche also seint 
Jerome and seint ambrose and seint Austen and many hooly 
doctors lernyd in theyr tymes.” Mr. Leach goes on to com- 
plain that Colet prescribed for school use the works of 
Sedulins, Juvencus, “and even (save the mark!) Baptista 
Mantuanus, a Carmelite friar, who died in 1516, and composed 
Eclogues.” Asamatter of fact Mantuanus is by no means a 
despicable writer, and Mr. Leach in falling foul of Colet 
about him falls foul of Shakespeare also: “Ah, good old 
Mantuan! I may speak of thee as the traveller doth of 
Venice: Vinegia, Vinegia, chi non te vede, et non te pregia. 
OldMantuan! OldMantuan! Who understandeth thee not, 


loves thee not.” 





THE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING.* 


Tue task Dr. Muther has set himself, concluded in this third 
volume, naturally becomes more difficult as more recent times 
are embraced, down to the very latest modes in painting. An 
author who undertakes so vast a subject lays himself open to 
endless criticism, and it would be easy to fasten upon the 
mistakes, the omissions, the exaggerations, the errors of 
proportion, so as to make the book appear a worthless one. 
It is fair to warn the reader that many such faults do exist, 
and to put him on his guard against a good deal of the 
plausible philosophy, with its explanations of how this or the 
other “movement” came about. But when all is said, the 
book has merits. As a kind of geographical indicator, a 
description of the field, in which we may turn from one country 
to another, and with the aid of the illustrations have some idea 
of the “claims” that have been pegged out and worked 
in different regions, the book fills a place not otherwise 
occupied. The matter of arrangement and order has 
bothered the author a good deal, or perhaps has troubled 
him too little, with the result that the grouping under a 
superficial look of logic is really unreasonable and incon- 
venient. Thus in Vol. II. we find certain of the Preraphaelites 
dealt with under the head of “Realism,” and must await Vol. 
IIL for the chapter that treats of Rossetti under the head of 
“The New Idealism.” The distinction certainly holds as between 
Mr. Holman Hunt and Rossetti, but it would have been more 
Convenient, in treating a group of painters so closely related 
in many respects, to follow the thread of time, and point out 
the individual divergencies of the group. These two painters 
were as different as could well be in their temperament and 
ideas, yet they painted in the same “school” in such a sense 
that their pictures to the end of time would be hung together 
in a gallery rather than apart. 

The whole section under which Rossetti comes in for treat- 
ment 18 a case of strained or careless grouping. It is called 
“The New Idealists” and is introduced by this general 
formula :—“ After Naturalism had taught artists to work 
upon the impressions of external reality in an independent 
manner, a transition was made by some who interpreted the 
impressions of their inward spirit in a free creative fashion, 
tees 
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unborrowed from the old masters.” A phrase like “after 
Naturalism had taught artists,’ shows that his terms are 
getting the better of a writer and becomingakind of mythology. 
In the stress of conflict between living schools, names like 
“ Naturalist” are given or accepted in all good faith, but a 
historian, reviewing the field of battle with greater calmness, 
ought to see how relative a matter is “Naturalism” or 
“style” as the case may be. The Naturalist of one 
generation has the look of a student of style to the next; 
artists did not look at Nature for the first time in the 
nineteenth century, and the freest creations or “ impressions 
of the inward spirit” are very closely tied to souvenirs of 
Nature or else of old paintings. Some one new fact in 
Nature or some one principle of exclusion in style becomes 
the ground of battle from time to time, but it is by no means 
the whole of the outer world and the inner spirit that are 
engaged. Perhaps the worst example of arrangement in the 
book is chap. 48 in this section. To give it its place a “new 
idealism in colour” is supposed as a movement, and artists so 
unrelated in derivation and style as Whistler and Monticelli 
are grouped together under this rubric. The excuse appears 
to be that both have influenced the recent “ Glasgow School,” 
whose works have been so warmly received at Munich. But 
to arrive at these painters a whole set of dropped stitches has 
to be taken up, and we are led wondering through the history 
of painting in Scotland. This treatment would be proper te 
a consecutive account of Scottish painters; but if a chapter 
sets out from the idealism of colour it does not properly in- 
clude Thomas Faed, Peter Graham, John MacWhirter, nor, 
perhaps, does the end quite justify the large style of the 
proceedings. 

Let us take one particular instance where Dr. Muther’s 
superstition about “movements” leads him to treat two 
artists with ludicrous disproportion. He says of Bastien 
Lepage :— What was experimental in Manet ripened in him 
to easy mastery. He was the first who overcame in himself 
the defiant hostility of vehement youth, and attained truth 
and beauty. For him the new technique was a matter of 
course.” Then Dr. Muther refers to the disparagement of 
Bastien Lepage’s art by a cooler recent criticism, and 
goes on:— 

“But such critics forget that it was just those amiable con- 

cessions which helped the principles of Manet to prevail more 
swiftly than would have been otherwise possible. All the forms and 
ideals of the Impressionists, to which no one, outside the ring of 
artists, had been able to reconcile himself, were to be found in 
Bastien Lepage, purified, mitigated, and set in a golden style. He 
followed the cclaireurs,as the leader of the main body of the 
army which has gained the decisive battle, and in this way he 
has fulfilled an important mission in the history of art.” 
No misunderstanding could be more complete. The “ prin- 
ciples” of Manet, as Dr. Muther understands them, may 
cover the work of both painters, but the important 
matter is that in the case of Manet, the painter was. 
gifted with a masterly power of drawing and painting, 
which he applied, indeed, to somewhat novel material; in 
the follower we find the material novel, but the treatment 
that of an infinitely smaller mind and gift. Compare, even 
on the evidence of rough black and white reproductions, the 
pictures of Manet given in the book with those of Bastien 
Lepage, and you will be able to estimate the difference 
between a photographic ideal of drawing and relief, and that — 
of a painter. Manet’s figure takes its place, and asserts itself 
like something created and intended,—simple, pertinent, come 
plete. Bastien Lepage’s figures have the accidental trivialities 
and indiscretions of the photograph. He popularised Millet 
and Manet—that is, vulgarised them—and the army he led has 
carried on the movement to its extreme of degradation. A 
passage like this places Dr. Muther as a critic, and we have 
purposely insisted on such weakness, because his book is likely 
for many years to fill a place on the shelves of the reference 
library, and taken with due caution, will, with its facts and 
its bibliography, fill that place usefully enough. 





FRENCH LITERATURE,* 
In Divagations M. Stéphane Mallarmé has given us a final 
edition of that prose, critical in intent, creative in form, which 
has obtained him a place apart in the literature of his century. 





*(1.) Divagations. Par Stéphane MaHarmé. Paris: Charpentier.—(2,> 
L’Orme du Mail. Par Anatole France, Paris: Calmann Lévy.—1(3.) Un 
Double Amour. ParJ. H. Rosny. Paris: Chailley.—(4.) Le Livre des Masques, 
Par Remy de Gourmont, Paris: Mercure de France, 
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Sonorous, dignified, profound, it is more nearly allied to 
poetry than to the common speech of our time; and yet it is 
redeemed from solemnity by a thousand ingenuities of thought 
and phrase. It leaves upon the sympathetic reader an impres- 
sion of vague mystery and of half-kept secrets, nor is 
there a single page which does not, on a second acquaintance, 
yield a more intimate meaning. It is this vagueness, more- 
over, which M. Mallarmé has deliberately studied. His 
periods are not harshly cut out and bounded by four straight 
lines; rather they are flowing, undefined, and enveloped in a 
changeful atmosphere. His style, always his own, is yet 
various. The poems in prose, wherewith the volume begins, 
are the perfection of simplicity, haunted, maybe, by favourite 
influences, yet the vivid experience of life. “ Plainted’Automne” 
and “La Pipe” (to name two at random) are masterpieces of 
their kind, while the “Frisson d’Hiver,” with its eloquent 
refrain, is nothing less than an invention in form. But these 
are early works, and with time M. Mallarmé’s style has 
grown more abstract and yet more his own. He says some- 
where after a spectacle that he “rose with the others to 
breathe the outside air, astonished that once again he had not 
felt the same impression as his fellows, yet serene.” And in 
truth he has never known the common impressions. With him 
all is select, strange, and distinguished. None the less he is the 
most generous of critics. Despite his aristocracy of mind, he is 
sensitive to art, wherever it be found, nor does he believe the 
world limited by the boundaries of his own France. None 
ever wrote more wisely of Beckford than did he who re- 
captured Vathek for France, and his essay on Tennyson is 
unsurpassed for justice and insight. And yet his best 
criticism is always general rather than particular. He is not, 
for instance, a dramatic critic; yet his Crayonné au Thédtre 
is the whole criticism of the drama in fifty pages, while his 
essay upon Hamlet proves once more the catholicity of his 
intelligence. His function is to resume. Others record 
such adventures as commonly befall literature with exemplary 
patience, and then M. Mallarmé analyses a hundred discus- 
sions inasingle page. To translate him would be impossible, 
since he has deliberately attempted to produce in French a 
definite effect,—an effect which cannot be communicated to 
another language. For with all his clarity of judgment, for 
all his sensibility to sound and sight, style and its sonorous 
effects are his constant preoccupation. His Divagations, in 
brief, is the criticism of life set to music. 


How far from Divagations is M. J. H. Rosny’s Un Double 
Amour, but excellent also after its kind! Its motive is such 
a one us Balzac might have found and treated with less 
delicacy if with greater power. Gilbert Deraismes, the ardent, 
impressionable hero, loves Jacqueline Somerville with a 
sincerity which is by no means impaired by the affectionate 
admiration he cherishes for Madame Lancret. Yet from this 
complication, and from Gilbert’s quick sense of honour, 
results all the tragedy of the book. M. Rosny unravels this 
tangled criss-cross of emotions with astonishing subtlety 
and justice. He is more deeply interested in the adven- 
tures of the mind than in the sensational incidents 
of old-fashioned romance. He is a psychologist, in fact, 
but not a psychologist of M. Bourget’s type. To the 
author of Cosmopolis men and women are specimens in a 
herbarium. They were lifeless long before they found their 
way into the novelists’ museum, whence they are dragged 
again and again to illustrate a theory or to aid in the solution 
of an unnecessary problem. M. Rosny, on the other hand, 
makes his characters live, and interprets their living impulses. 
There is not one of the Somerville family that is not under- 
stood and realised by its author. The foolish, amiable, 
pleasure-loving, yet obstinate, husband, the hungry wife, with 
atouch of Regan’s infamous selfishness in her nature, the two 
daughters, with their opposing temperaments of good and 
évil,—all are drawn with artistic skill and intelligence. And on 
every page you are conscious of the greed, which urges them 
all, save Jacqueline, to hope against hope for the wealthy 
Christina’s death. The landscape, subordinate always to the 
story, is admirably rendered, and the style, despite its con- 
ciseness, is never lifeless, never dry. In brief, Un Double 
Amour is a book which no one in France, save M. Rosny, 
could have written, and whose counterpart in England it 
would be vain to seek. 


M. Anatole France is rarely able to support the burden of his 





erudition, and Z’Orme du Mail is less a perfect work than a | 


° ° et Pt 
novel in the making. The author, with the confirmed hat: 
of dissertation upon him, lectures you continually, and iny; 
all his characters to lecture you. There are si 
admirable discussions under the elms; there are likin ee 
courses held in the jeweller’s back-shop. And best of ae 
cultivated citizens meet at the bookseller’s to sharpen % 
wits and to display their learning. But the most vivid 
versation cannot make a novel; action also is deman, > 
M. France is either unable or reluctant to drive hig ¢ 
further than the exercise of their tongues. Essays he gives 
us in every chapter,—upon the Church, upon literat 
upon the Third Empire; and we would willingly sacrifigg — 
wisdom for the poor excitement of a provincial 
However, L’Orme du Mail is a triumph after its tution 
M. France compels you to take an interest in the life of g 
country town, and he has proved (after William Godwin) 
that it is possible to write a novel without the remotest aug. 
picion of love-making or intrigue. He has done even more, 
He has shown the realist’s true ambition to be not the Colles. 
tion of atrocities, but the proper observation of insignificant 
facts. A critic once defined the dramas of Ibsen with 
greater force than elegance as “slabs of life,” and this 
definition precisely suits L’Orme du Mail ; apart from its ip, 
terpolated essays, it is a “slab of life.” M. France, in fact, 
has carried his ingenuity to a pedantic conclusion. He has dis. 
covered that in the drab career of a distant province incidents 
seldom have a legitimate sequel. Things happen and are 
forgotten before any one can measure their effect; anj 
this aimlessness is transferred from reality to the book. The 
most brilliant pupil is dismissed from the seminary, an 
you are not told the result of the expulsion. An old lady, 
known in the town as the Queen Marguerite, is murdered,— 
by whom you never know. There are countless intrignes for 
the appointment of a Bishop, and the matter is left in a fog, 
In brief, L’Orme du Mail is nothing but a set of disconnected 
trivialities, each of which (so so say) is a path that leads 
nowhither. The intention is evident; the author would 
transcribe life with perfect exactitude; but he forgets that 
photography is essentially inartistic, and that reality must be 
translated into the terms of literature before it can appear 
even possible. For the rest, the portraits of the priests, the 
prefect, and the professor are drawn with admirable skill, 
and are in perfect harmony with M. France’s realism of 
mediocrity. One only regrets that they are not permitted to 
display their characters with better spirit and energy. 


Le Livre des Masques of M. de Gourmont is the Baedeker 
of Symbolism, the handiest guide to the most modern litera. 
ture. The author wisely avoids a definition, but he includes 
in his book all those who are known as Symbolists, and 
some others who would reject the title; so that the reader 
is left to frame his own opinion from a plenitude of 
examples. However, the book is of happy augury. Here 
are some thirty writers, all living save three or four, and 
the majority still young. To deny their talent would be 
absurd, even though you have not M. de Gourmont’s gift 
of sympathy; and in their hands the future of French 
literature should be safe. And it should be the safer, because 
they have all shaken off the trammels of their school, and 
though for once they are united under the title of Symbolists, 
there are few who would still accept the vague burden of this 
title. M. de Gourmont’s appreciations are models of brevity, 
and err only in an occasional straining after epigram. For 
instance, to say of M. Huysmans that he is wn cil, is to sacri- 
fice truth to conciseness. But on the whole M. de Gourmont’s 
enthusiasm is as admirable as his irony, and his book will be 
particularly welcome (we fear) to those whose ambition itis 
to discuss a movement which they partially understand. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


Since the appearance of Pretty Miss Neville some fifteen 
years ago we have always turned to Mrs. Croker’s books m 
the confident expectation of finding good entertainment 
therein, and the expectation has seldom been disappointed. 
In Beyond the Pale she is once more on her native heath and 





* (1.) Beyond the Pale. By B. M. Croker. London: Chatto and Winds 
(2.) The Quest of the Golden Girl. By Richard Le Gallienne. London: John 
Lane.—(3.) Tatterley. By Tom Gallon. London: Hutchirison and Oo 
By Mrs. Herbert Martin. London: Hurst an 
By Henry James. London: 7 
By Stephen Orane. London: ™- 

Hope. London: Methuen and 0o.— 
stall. London: Chatto and Windus. 


(4.) Gentleman George. 
Blackett.——(5.) The Spoils of Poynton. 
Heinemann.——(6.) The Little Regiment. 
Heinemann.——(7.) Phroso. By Anthon 
(8.) With the Red Eagle, By William 
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best. The opening scene, in which a young Anglo- 
; jnst landed for the first time in the country of his 
nr falls into conversation with an extremely and 
a, communicative countrywoman, is as happy an 
co of her method as we have ever seen. Denis 
mie ks Mrs. Shea, “I suppose you rarely see a red-coat 
Money sort of the world?” and she replies, “‘ Not nearer 
dg but we had a few Highlanders down 
po’ Jough last year. On account of their petticoats 
¢ yom a variety, and got great persecution.’ The 
oF man smiled as he threw away the end of his 
tte, which was instantly bolted by an impulsive white 
Ce» There you have the 440; of Irish couniry life in a 
re Only an Irish countrywoman and an Irish duck 
- ld talk and behave in such a way, and only an Irish writer 
coald do justice to their peculiar temper. Beyond the Pale 
boy story of “new men and old acres,” the son of a poor 
sf peasant, who made his fortune in Liverpool, returning 
to spend his wealth in the “ould counthry.” Anthony Money 
takes the “big place” of the O’Beirnes, a great family which 
only survives in the person of a young orphan girl, now 
living with her stepfather, a horsedealer, who employs her to 
break in his horses. Geraldine O’Beirne—“ Galloping Jerry,” 
as she is known on the countryside—is hardly recognised by 
the “quality,” but in her professional capacity she makes the 
acquaintance of the Moneys, and captivates the son. How 
Geraldine—who is, in spite of her odious surroundings, a 
really noble-hearted girl—gradually wins over the opposition 
of her lover's worldly mother, how she “made the assembly 
shine” at a great ball given by the newcomers, and how, 
finally, thanks to the intervention of her godmother—a most 
delightfal old Trish lady—she administers the coup de grdce 
to Mrs. Money’s family pride,—all this, and much more, is 
told by Mrs. Croker with that unflagging vivacity, that light- 
ness of touch, and that keen sense of humour which entitle 
her to occupy among the women novelists of the day very 
much the same place that Charles Lever held among his 
brother-writers in a former generation. 


quite at her 


The American edition of The Quest of the Golden Girl 
having been published a few weeks earlier than the present 
issue, Mr. Richard Le Gallienne is able to confront his 
British critics with a preliminary flourish of Transatlantic 
trumpets. Mr. Le Gallienne’s aurea virgo has captivated 
Chicago and fascinated Milwaukee, but at the risk of 
appearing singular we are obliged to confess our inability to 
join in this chorus of eulogy. The hero of this fantastic 
romance isan extremely modern young man of thirty, who 
sets out ona journey of adventure in search of a wife, and 
loses no time in giving the reader a taste of his true quality. 
He espies, hanging up in the yard of a farmhouse, a highly 
ornamental petticoat and pair of silk stockings, and having 
gained possession of these trophies by the aid of money and 
hard swearing, he then makes it his business to discover and 
marry their owner. Most of his exploits are quite on a par 
with the radiant ineptitude and vulgarity of his opening 
achievement. For instance, in the course of his philander- 
ing pilgrimage, he meanly takes advantage of an im- 
pressionable idiot of a girl, who elopes with him in boy’s 
attire in her father’s absence. The father—a Major-General 
pursues and overtakes, and the hero having surrendered 
his prize without an explanation or any untoward con- 
sequences, proceeds calmly on his philandering way. Mr. 
Le Gallienne tells us on p. 123 that “the books best worth 
reading are those that lie the most beautifully.” It is not 
necessary to discusy this contention; but we may at once 
admit that in real life the father would have given Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s hero a handsome and a richly deserved horse- 
whipping. When the young gentleman stole the petticoat 
and stockings, he fled away to a quiet corner and gloated 
over them in a transport of rancid sentimentality, as 

thus ‘=“How pretty it looked spread out on the grass 
in front of me! How soft! how wondrously dainty the 
finish of every little seam! And the lace! It almost tempts 
one to change one’s sex to wear such things.” The narrative 
is interspersed with all manner of moralisings and musings, 
Which the New Orleans Picayune has found “ gentle, very 
arch, and very quaint.” As, for example, “I have no great 
desire to see Switzerland, for I am sure the Alps must be 
Sreasy with being climbed;” or, again, ‘Drinking has 
indeed been sung, but why, I have heard it asked, have we no 








‘Eating songs’? for eating is surely a fine pleasure. Many 
practise it already, and it is becoming more general every 
CNM ss ds it is, indeed, an absorbing pleasure. It needs 
all our attention. You must eat as you kiss, so exacting are 
the joys of the mouth.” Such passages, and scores of others 
of far more questionable taste, may strike New Orleans as 
“very gentle and arch.” Personally we should prefer to use 
the epithet which Mr. Le Gallienne applies to the Alps. 


In Tatterley we are confronted by the now unfamiliar 
spectacle of a new and presumably young writer reverting, 
with no inconsiderable success, to the standpoint of Dickens 
in his sentimental and optimistic vein. Let it be at once 
conceded that Mr. Tom Gallon judiciously refrains from 
imitating the mannerisms of Dickens’ss.yle. But in all otiier 
respects his discipleship is curiously complete. The old 
miser is of the regular Chuzzlewit stamp; the young couple 
remind us now of David and Dora Copperfield, now of John 
Westbrook and Ruth, and the fine-spoken but false-hearted 
cousin is the blood-brother to more than one of the 
mean schemers to be encountered in Dickens’s novels. 
The main motive is familiar enough. Caleb Fry, a miserly 
old merchant, after disinheriting his virtuous nephew in favour 
of his smooth-tongued cousin, assumes the garb and name of 
Tatterley, his faithful servant, when the latter dies suddenly in 
his presence, their close resemblance exciting no suspicion 
amongst his friends or relatives. His main motive is to test 
the sincerity of his heir, in whom he is speedily undeceived. 
Bat the stratagem has succeeded so perfectly that Caleb Fry, 
after one vain attempt, soon realises the utter impossibility of 
resuming his real identity in the face of the world. Destitute 
and neglected, he is rescued and taken into their household by 
his nephew and his wife, under whose roof his spiritual 
regeneration is gradually completed. The secret is never 
guessed, and before his death he is enabled, by the bold 
device of robbing his heir of £500 of his own money and turn. 
ing it into £5,000 by judicious speculation, to repay his pro- 
tectors for their generosity. There is no special distinction 
about Mr. Gallon’s style, but he writes simply and vigorously, 
and his sincerity is most engaging. The entire absence of the 
* up-to-date” element—e.g., references to bicycling, influenza, 
bimetallism, golf, and similar topics—is by no means one of 
the least refreshing features in this courageous experiment. 


Mrs. Herbert Martin has essayed no easy task in Gentleman 
George, and the result can only be pronounced a qualified 
success. That aman of gentle birthand good education but weak 
will should, after making shipwreck of his life and alienating 
the sympathies of his family, abandon his associates, sink his 
social status, and bury himself in the slums of a Midland 
town, eking out a small pension by odd jobs as a labourer and 
messenger, is not impossible. But what Mrs. Martin has 
failed in our opinion to render convincing, is how a man who 
has sunk so low in many ways should not have sunk a great 
deal lower. Or, to put it in another way, how it came about 
that “Gentleman George,” retaining as he did so many fine 
and fastidious traits, could have rested content so long with 
his sordid surroundings. Apart from that, it must be pointed 
out that the chain of events which bring about his social re- 
habilitation and reconciliation to his brother is decidedly 
artificial in its structure. Mrs. Martin is not so successful 
in handling incident as in her pictures of still life. But with 
all its drawbacks this is a gracefully told story, animated 
throughout by a generous and wholesome sympathy for suffer- 
ing and erring humanity. 

There is to us something almost painfal in the portentous 
subtlety, the extravagant attention to detail with which Mr. 
Henry James elaborates his miniatures. The Spoils of Poynton 
is immensely clever, but its perusal is most exhausting. To 
begin with, Mr. James’s style is a constant source of irrita- 
tion. Take, for example, such sentences as “She had an 
idea, for it was her ambition, that she successfully made a 
secret of that awkward oddity her proneness to be rendered 
unhappy by the presence of the dreadful,” or “ The father of 
the boy, an only child, had died two years before, and in 
London, with his mother, Owen was occupying for May and 
June a house good-naturedly lent them by Colonel Gereth, 
their uncle and brother-in-law.” But we would pardon Mr. 
James the angularities of his style and the names of his 
characters—fancy calling your heroine Fleda Vetch!—if it 
were possible to feel any deep or genuine interest in any 
of the personages portrayed. That, however, we find 
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difficult. Fleda moves our compassion, but she does not 
excite enthusiasm. There remain an honest but susceptible 
dolt of a young man, a vulgar hoyden whom he mar- 
ries, and, finally, Mrs. Gereth, whose “passion for the 
exquisite” is the mainspring of the plot. For this lady, for 
whom “the sum of the world was rare French furniture and 
Oriental china,” cannot bring herself to surrender her beauti- 
ful house when the son announces his engagement to the 
vulgar hoyden. And when he bids her choose a few of the 
treasures to take with her to the dower house, she simply 
carries away everything. Meantime she has struck up a great 
friendship with Fleda Vetch on the strength of their common 
hatred of ugliness, and seeks to make use of her as a partisan 
in the sorry domestic squabble that springs out of her own 
dishonesty. Happily Fleda’s fastidiousness is not merely 
wsthetic, and by far the best chapters in the book are those in 
which, at the sacrifice of her own happiness and comfort, she 
shows Mrs. Gereth her duty and rejects the advances of her 
stupid but handsome and engaging son. But it takes some 
one who “has the fist ”—to use Stevenson’s phrase—to invest 
with attractiveness so ignoble a theme as Mrs. Gereth’s mad 
fetish-worship of bric-4-brac. The spectacle of a woman of 
good breeding despoiled of humanity by so contemptible a 
ruling passion is to us decidedly repulsive. 


In his new volume Mr. Stephen Crane reverts to the field 
of fiction in which he extorted instantaneous recognition by 
his vivid psychological_studies of modern warfare. In The 
Little Regiment Mr. Crane, with that magical intuition which 
has supplied in his case the absence of actual experience, 
once more sets the seamy side of the American 
Civil War throbbing before us. But in one notable 
respect he shows a distinct advance on The Red Badge of 
Courage. Alongside of the horrors, the privations, and 
the discomfort of war he now sets before us the humours, the 
ironies, and the romance of campaigning. The motive of the 
story which gives its name to the collection is fraternal 
affection concealed under a covering of porcupine quills, but 
none the less deep and genuine. Dan and Billie are always 
quarrelling, but when the latter is missing Dan is paralysed 
with grief. But yet when Billie returns wounded but 
safe, they instantly relapse into their former attitude 
of mutual and critical antagonism. In “Three Miraculous 
Soldiers” the central figure is a girl at a farmhouse, the scene 
of a painfully thrilling episode of concealment and detection. 
“A Mystery of Heroism” is a shrewd commentary on that 
passage in Aristotle’s Ethics which deals with the lower and 
irrational forms of courage. “The Indiana Campaign” is 
a purely humorous sketch of a modern miles gloriosus, while 
“A Grey Sleeve” is a charming little sketch of love born at first 
sight amid the reek of the battle-smoke. The descriptive 
style of this little book is not less impressive than its psycho- 
logical insight. How fine, for example, is the opening sentence 
on p. 30: “After the red round eye of the sun had stared 
long at the little plain and its burden, darkness, a sable 
mercy, came heavily upon it, and the wan hands of the dead 
were no longer seen in strange frozen gestures.” 


Perhaps the most comprehensive criticism that can be 
passed on Mr. Anthony Hope’s new story is that it success- 
fully challenges comparison with The Prisoner of Zenda. 
Phroso is negatively welcome in that it is void of “ problems ” 
and of the gratuitous squalor affected by so many of our 
younger writers, but it has also strong positive claims on the 
gratitude of readers and reviewers. Every one can sympathise 
with the ambition of the hero, a high-spirited young English 
nobleman, to own an island. And when his plan is realised 
and he starts off to take possession of Neopalia, one is agree- 
ably conscious that he has committed himself to all manner 
of exciting contingencies. Expectation is soon beggared by 
reality, and adventure follows adventure with breathless 
rapidity from the very moment of his landing till the “last 
run” in which he carries off his island bride in the teeth of 
her pursuers. We do not propose to discount the pleasures 
of perusal by even summarising the plot of this brilliant and 
engaging romance, but may content ourselves by remarking 
how favourably Mr. Anthony Hope compares with his com- 
petitors in this department of fiction in regard to the qualities 
of ease, reticence, and lucidity. The charm of the story, 
again, is greatly enhanced by the occasional touches of airy 
or ironical humour which light up the dialogue. Phroso, in 
fine, may not be an epoch-making novel, but it can be safely 


counted upon to ensure the fleet and exhilarating passa, 
the few hours devoted to its perusal. Be of 


Like Mrs. Croker and Mr. Anthony Hope, My, wo; 
Westall must be counted of the tribe of beni a 
aim is to cheer, to amuse, and to entertain, rather Hs 
harass, to harrow, and to horrify their readers, Ip With fo 
Red Eagle he has laid his scene in the Tyrolese highlands at th, 
time of Andreas Hofer, putting the narrative in the month of 
a chivalrous English soldier of fortune, who casts in his lot 
with the heroic “Sandwirth.” Mr. Westall is in love with 
his subject, he knows the ground right well, and the resilt 
is a rattling tale of military adventure with a pleasant under. 
current of romance. It may be objected that Captain May, 
nard bears too obviously a charmed life, and exception nay 
be taken to the author’s practice of employing modern 
English slang to lend vigour and raciness to the dialogue, 
But such trifling flaws may be readily overlooked in a tale 
brimful of exciting incident, and told with that buoyant 
geniality and straightforward simplicity which long ago 
earned Mr. Westall an honourable place among the story. 
tellers of his generation. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


—@—— 


Orgeas and Miradou. By Frederick Wedmore. (James Bowden) 
—Mr. Wedmore is one of the few English writers of to-day of 
whom it may be said without exaggeration that he could not 
write other than agreeably although he tried. In point of style, 
therefore, “ Orgeas and Miradou ” is quite as good as anything that 
has come from its author’s pen. But it is not so full of genuing 
simplicity and the charm which simplicity involves as “ Pastorals 
of France.” Indeed the stories in this book suggest that Mr, 
Wedmore has not been left untouched by the wave of “deg. 
dence” which has engulphed so many. This is especially true of 
the second sketch in the eollection. It is entitled “To Nancy,” 
and, in the form of letters, tells the story by a disinterested 
observer, of the career of a fascinating young actress till it reaches 
what it is to be feared must be considered the moral down-grade, 
It is all clever, but rather hard, and the “ psychology” in it 
does not bear the appearance of originality. “The Poet on the 
Wolds” is rather fragmentary, and here and there even almost 
pretentious. The first story in the volume, “ Orgeas and Miradou,” 
is one of Provencal brightness and sadness, death and madness, 
and, in spite of its tragic close, is admirably written. 

Venerabilis Baedae Opera Historica. Edited by U. Plummer, 
M.A. 2 vols. (Clarendon Press.)\—Here we have the critical 
edition of Bede which the present Bishop of Oxford, writing in 
the “ Dictionary of Christian Biography ” (1877), regretfully says 
* could not be looked for in the present day.” Mr. Plummer has 
given us a carefully revised text, founded on a study of the 
MSS.; an introduction dealing with (1) the life of Bede, (2) the 
MSS. of his works; appendices dealing with the chronology of 
Bede’s works and his death; a most valuable commentary, occu- 
pying the greater part of the second volume; and a most copious 
index, itself a valuable help to the study of the author. The 
Historica Opera are the “ Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum,” 
the “Historia Abbatum,” an anonymous work with the same 
title, and Bede’s letter to Egbert (of York). One peculiarity of this 
edition is “the use of italic type to indicate those parts of Bede's 
works which are derived from previously existing materials, as 
far as these have come down to us.” The editor also points out 
that he has made use of Bede’s other works to illustrate his 
histories. Bede possessed all the learning of his time, and made 
it all subserve the Christian purpose which he always kept in view. 
The list of his own works that he gives in the last chapter of his 
“Historia Ecclesiastica” is indeed truly amazing. We cannot 
pretend to estimate the value of Mr. Plummer’s work. It is the 
outoome of the study of years, a study extending into regions 
which lie beyond the ken of most scholars. The public is greatly 
indebted to him for the unsparing industry with which he has 
utilised his learning for the purpose of this edition. 

A Stumbler in Wide Shoes. By E. SutcliffeMarch. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—Rupert van Hals, “the stumbler,” and Leon, the Spanish 
Jew, are both capital studies of a weak and a strong man respec 
tively; and the two heroines, Myrtle van Hals and Daria Leon 
are admirably contrasted, both strong characters, the one gentle 
and the other tenacious and fiery with her mingled Spanish and 
Jewish blood. The vicissitudes of the artist’s career, his fall 
and his struggle—successful at the last—keep the interest of 
the story without flagging to the end, and his wife’s gentle but 
heroic courage furnishes a highly dramatic scene with the 








revengeful Leon. The scene is mostly laid in Amsterdam, and 
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or fills in bis background sufficiently carefully to afford a 
ef to his characters, without taking the attention from 
w in Wide Shoes is a clever and vigorous study 
indeed, but regarded charitably and 


the auth 
reli 
them. 4 Stumble ‘ 
of human nature,—erring, 
hopefully. 
Through the Buffer State. By John Macgregor. (F. V. White 
4 Co.)—Dr. Macgregor relates his travels in Siam with a chatty 
so palit that is quite innocent of style or seriousness. If the 
-_ is thus saved the possibility of being bored, he is not likely 
= yi any lasting impression of what Dr. Macgregor really 
peo r really thought. Books of travel of any value are not 
“* n this fashion. At the same time, far be it from us to 
t this flippant, inconsequent style has attraction for some 
and the author conveys a good deal of miscellaneous 


written i 
deny tha’ 


yl a good deal of gossip in this way without burdening 
ie memory of an unretentive reader. Most of us would 


remember the description of the potentate, pensioned with a 
thousand dollars @ day, who spends his time in the harem, 
smoking and drinking magnums of champagne. Facts like this 
are easily impressed on the memory. 

In the Days of Strife. By E. Yolland. (F. V. White and Co.) 
—The period covered by this story is 1666-85, and the scene is 
France. It is concerned, therefore, with the religious strife of 
that time. The hero is a refugee, and his fortunes are related 
with no little power. Fact and fiction are mingled, we are given 
to understand, in the narrative. This is certainly one that 
impresses the reader as a transcript of realities. 

The Face of a Soul. By Joseph Dawson. (Unicorn Press.)— 
Perhaps the assumption of the rank of a Baronet on a card would 
be the least likely to be detected of such forgeries, but the 
author should have known better than to trespass on common- 
sense by making Gilbert Horkley, a wealthy man who had been 
to Eton and Cambridge, capable of such a barefaced imposture. 
There are good things in The Face of a Soul, but improbabilities 
of this sort rather weaken the interest of the story. The visit of 
Horkley to the studio of the artist whose picture had upset 
Horkley’s plans is really farcical. The idea which gives the title 
to the volume is a striking one, and it is a pity that such 
absurdities should spoil it. 


Two volumes may be mentioned together as dealing with the 
game subject and covering nearly the same period. These are A 
School History of English Literature, by Elizabeth Lee, Vol. I., 
Chaucer to Marlowe (Blackie and Son), and The Intermediate Text- 
dook of English Literature, by A. J. Wyatt, M.A.,and W. H. Low, 
M.A.,, Vol. I., to 1580 (W. B. Clive). Miss Lee, though nominally 
taking Chaucer as the earlierjlimit, gives ajeconsiderable amount of 
space to the writers before him. On the other hand, Marlowe, who 
was only alad in 1580 (he was born in 1564), does not come within 
the range of Messrs. Wyatt and Low. Between the two volumes 
we do not see much difference. Messrs. Wyatt and Low are a 
little fuller, especially in their references (an example may be 
found in the notice of Sir John Mandeville). On the other 
hand, we are inclined to prefer Miss Lee’s style. The Intermediate 
Text-book is, we should say, one of the “ University Tutorial 
Series.” 


English Essays, With an Introduction by J. H. Lobban. 
(Blackie and Son.)—We have no fault to find with the criticisms 
that Mr. Lobban passes in his introduction on English essayists. 
We should not, perhaps, rank Goldsmith, in this capacity, quite 
so high. But, generally, his judgment is sound. The authors 
from whom specimens are chosen number sixteen, and range from 
Francis Bacon to Charles Lamb. 


Basile the Jester. By J. E. Muddock. (Chatto and Windus.)—The 
fortunes of the hero are woven with those of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and no more interesting subject could be chosen for a historical 
romance. We are compelled, however, to say that the author has 
wasted the opportunity. He has some good scenes—notably, the 
murder of Rizzio and that of Darnley—but the dialogues and 
many of the scenes are so spun out that interest evaporates from 
them before the critical moment comes. This isa pity, for the 
characters move naturally enough, though their talk wants life; 
and the life of the period is well described, the author having 
spared no pains to make himself acquainted with it. Renaud is 
an impossible character, but Basile interests us, and will interest 
those who read Basile the Jester. 


The “fifth” edition of the Handy Reference Atlas of the World, 
edited by J. G. Bartholomew (John Walker and Co.), contains, 
we are informed, as many as eighty new maps, while the accom- 
panying text has been enlarged and brought up to date. The 
significant word in the title as given above is, it should be under- 
stood, “Handy.” The atlas is of octavo size. The table of 
contents and the geographical statistics occupy forty-eight pages. 
Then follow no less than one hundred and sixtv plates, and these 


again are succeeded by an index containing about fourteen 
thousand names. Among the plates are plans of the principal 
cities in the world. All atlases are open to the criticism that 
European countries have scarcely so much space devoted to them 
as we should like to see, but it does not apply to the volume 
before us more than to its rivals. 

The Italians of To-Day. By René Bazin. (Digby, Long, and 
Co.)—It is rather a pitiful picture which M. René Bazin draws of 
the Italian peasant, and a very hopeless one of Italian finance 
and prosperity generally. We have just been trying to 
relieve the agricultural classes in England, yet if it is true 
that the Italian landowner has to pay 80 per cent. in 
taxes, his need is greater than that of our landowners. 
Moreover, the incomes derived from land would raise a 
smile of pity on the face of a Scotch landlord. An estateon the 
Campagna, belonging to two of the nobility, furnishes a striking 
example of Italian agriculture. It consists of 13,900 acres, one 
half cultivated by tenants, the other by the two brothers. 
When all was let it brought in £6,400; now the let pértion, 
containing the most valuable land, realises £3,400. In 1855 
the tax on this property was £400; now it is £1,680 
(including £120 paid by tenant on sheep), and the ‘total 
income is not what it was in 1855. This is taxation with a 
vengeance. Against this tremendous burden even the French 
peasant would be powerless. The labourers are paid as 
our labourers were fifty years ago, and even comparing the 
climates, the Italians seem worse off than ours were then,—it is 
simply squalor. M. Bazin’s view of the situation is that the 
Italian, generally frugal, is subject to speculation, and that the 
curse of the country now is the enormous armaments, and the rest- 
lessness of the people, and their pride, which despises a period 
of recuperation, the only possible means of restoring something 
like happiness to the bulk of the nation. To the armaments 
must be added the railway guarantees, a very heavy item, and 
the total brings it up to a yearly outgoing which a non- 
industrial nation cannot supply. A Southern nation has not the 
energy, and therefore not the wealth, to bear such a burden. 
M. Bazin’s volume has been carefully translated by Mr. Crook- 
land, and takes us behind the scenes to some purpose; it is 
well worth reading. 

We have received the new edition of Kelly’s Handbook of the 
Titled, Landed, and Oficial Classes. This is the most comprehen- 
sive work of its class, since it includes not only the names and 
addresses, births, and marriages of all Peers, Honourables, 
Baronets, Knights, Companions, Privy Ccuncillors, Members 
of Parliament, but also those of members of the higher grades 
of the legal, military, naval, clerical, Civil, and Colonial services, 
of all Magistrates, and of all the chief landowners. In a word, if 
a man’s full name and address is to be found anywhere, it is to be 
found in the present work. There is, however, one class omitted 
which might be usefully included. Why should not the work 
include also the names of all persons who have served on Royal 
Commissions? Most of them no doubt appear under other 
headings, but those who do not, should, if possible, be given. 
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yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs. DamRELn 
anD Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.4.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mxzssrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; Tue Susscriprion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.8.A4.; Gatianant’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tuz Haroip A. Winson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 








be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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skilful optician should be taken, ag, unless th 
spectacles used in the first instance are enact}, 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon dong which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE sigut 
IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 
MR. JOHN BROWNING 
OPHTHALMIC OpTiciay, : 
President of The British Optical inti 
&c.; Author of “Our Eyes” (now in its Wh 
Edition, price 1s.), may be consulted personal} 
free of charge, at 63 STRAND, Lonnox, W.6, 


FIRST 


SPECTACLES 
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Stapfer (E.), Jesus Christ before His Ministry, cr 8v0 ..........0000 
Starr (F.), Some First Steps in Human Progress, cr 8vo. 
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DEATH. 
On Thursday, February 11th, at the Old Downs, Hartley, Kent, Lucy Adnam, 


pews 4 Lt.-Col. Joseph Hartley, and daughter of the late Geo. Lyford Salter, 
agi . 








Seale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvuTSIDE PaGEs, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








BN sscsssasoncssesiascecavvevssscseebe £10 10 0] Narrow Column .................. £310 0 
a 5 5 0} Half-Column — 
212 6] Quarter-Column 
CoMPANIES. 
DORRN DGG nc oiscssicvescevsecsese £14 14 0| Inside Page ...........ccccsccsesees £1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 








LIBERTY and CO., Ltd.,; TURKEY CARPETS 


INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR In Special Designs and Rich 


CAREFULLY CHOSEN STOOK OF | of, gins, Grune pice £7 15 
8 5 


EASTERN CARPETS, |} x sit-2in 


x 10ft. 9in. 13 10 
RUGS, MATTINGS, &. lft. 8in.x12ft.3in. |? 19 0 


ILLUSTRATED CARPET CATALOGUE | 221t. 61n.x13ft.8in, ,, 32 0 
Post-free. 27ft.3in.x18ft. lin. ,, 5210 


CHESHAM HOUSE, 142-150 Regent St., London, W. 


o 686i & &. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








ARTNER WANTED, with view to ULTIMATE 


i SUCCESSION, for a HIGH-CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOL in German Univer- 
sity town.—For further particulars apply to Miss COOPER, Teachers’ Guild 
Registry, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 








SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1895 ... ae £390,775,000, 





SUTTON'S GRASS SEEDS, 


FOR 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12s, per acre, 
PERMANENT PASTUBRBE from lis. per acre, 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 
For FULL PARTICULARS SEE 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-BOOK ror 1897, now ready. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
GENUINE ONLY pirecr rrom SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


ST. RAP HAEL A BLOOD-MAKING WINE.—Best known 


TANNIN 





and largely prescribed in all cases of 
debility, scrofula, anemia, phthisis, con- 


ST, RAPHAEL valescence. — BLOOD-MAKING WINE, 


WINE 


Most valuable for growing girls, children, 

., _ Jadies nursing, old people, and brain exhaus- 

ST, RAPHAEL tion. 4 NATURAL TONIC, not to be 

TANNIN confounded with preparations so much 

advertised for nervous diseases, or soothing 

=, in cases of insomnia, hunger, &. Of an 

ST. RAPHAEL EXQUISITE TASTE, invaluable as a tonic, 
WINE 


efficacious, and pleasant. 





E. GALLAIS, Sole Agent, 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pablic 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





pista ons &. DORKING. 
Miss BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SOHOOL for BOYS. 
Terms from 60 to 100 guineas, 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
acute Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
ANKLIN, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. | ted 

SIX ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £20 per annum) will be compe D. 
~ 2. 12th, and following days.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 











CHOOL of DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HORTIOUL- 
TURE, near BUXTON.—First Division: Girls who have left school on 
desire practical training in Hoasehold Management, &c. Second D vision: delicate 
or backward Girls for whom a few Jessons, various indoor and outdoor occupa 
tions prove beneficial. Fully qualified teachers, including Lady Gardener. 





Prospectus on application to the Misses SMITH, 38 Wellesley Road, Liverpool, 8. 
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FIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. — Two |. ARMY 
Lass EXHIBITIONS, vie poh nag BOYS entering a 


bt sabe OOMPETED for on MAROH 24th. Oandidates must be between 
13 and 13 Apply to the WARDEN. 


SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
PPINGHAM on MARCH 30th and 3lst, and APRIL 
TAKE EY AORN SOHOLARSHIPS, Twoof £70 per annum, Two of £50 
Ist, 1897, < of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
per an0lty + ee of charge if application be made by March 13th, 1897. 
en 


—__— 
Hall, Oxford, Classical 

1s8 HOSTE, of Lady Margaret , Oxford, C : 
Honour, 100, experince TE CARED PUPILS for University and 











Literature, Elementary "(from A. Sidgwick, Esq, and others), List of 
ater Brae," Suooeeafal Pupils, on application. LADIES" UNIV. CLUB, 
47 Maddox Street, W. 

hsiveci 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
L STABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 

ESTAB I. Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
¥renc™s Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
= Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
with seventeen years’ successful experience, REORIVES a few PUPILS 
to 





Bohol, for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
a tae ote individ leare. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





be AWARDED in JUNE. Candidates must be between twelve and 
iifteen on July 1st, 1897. One Scholarship reserved for Boys under thirteen. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins June 15th. 
For farther information apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 


yt SCHOOL.—FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 





LIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSIOAL, MATHE- 
MATIOAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more 
open to competition in MAY next, value from £25 to £100 a year.—Particulars 
and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Olifton, 


Bristol. 


Ty renee * OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1897. 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, April 26th. The 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will COMMENOE on MARCH 27th. 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are Bachelor of Medicine 
{M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (ch.B.), tor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of 
Burgery (ch.M.) They are conferred only after Examination and only on 
Students of the University. 3 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., together with Regulations for the 
Preliminary Examination and for Graduation in Medicine and Surgery, may be 
had free on application to the SECRETARY of the MEDIOAL FACULTY. 

The University also grants Degrees in Arts, Science, Law, and Divinity, 

reo K which may be had on application to the SEORETARY of 

AOULTIES, 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House special! 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 
ane London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
A, Oxon, 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON.— 

‘Tnorough Preparation for the Pablic Schools. Kindergarten and Transition 

be a Children under eight; Drilling and Gymnastics, HALF TERM, 
St. 


HERBORNE 


4n EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 














SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 








SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

GRANViLLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 
Highe-t references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 
—KSor prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





HREWSBURY SCHOOL 


SEVEN SOHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be COMPETED for 
fae 23rd and 24th next.—For particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD- 





HARRIS INSTITUTE, PRESTON. — WANTED, a 

f GENTLEMAN to act as PRINCIPAL of the Institute, whose duties it 
whi to supervise the teaching work of the Institute and its several Branches, 
Techugucudes amongst others, ® School of Agriculture, and Schools of Art, 
see tatlony. and Domestic Science. He will also be required to take part in 
ee the Higher Branches of Chemistry and Physics, and to possess some 
ti owledge of Analytical work. He will be required to devote the whole of his 
_ and to act generally under the Couneil of the Institute. Salary, £350 per 
Bb da APplications, with three testimonials, stating experience, qualifications, 
iy » to be forwarded to the undersigued on or before Monday, March 22nd, 


Harris Institute, Preston. T. B. JOLLY, Secretary. 


H{®AD-MASTER REQUIRED for MAY Ist at the 
Capitati 4 SECONDARY SCHOOL, ISLEWORTH. Salary, £290 and 
PHINOIPAL “Bore ecations to be made before MAROH I5th, to the 
be obtained.” Borough Road College, Isleworth, from whom particulars may 











WHERE TO LIVE. 
THE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
ork Street. Chambers, Bryanston Square, W.—A FEW SETS of UN- 


ISHED ROOMS YAO. Rents f, Phe 
ANT, 3 from £3 
m.—Apply to the MAN A GER. a month. General Dining 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


HEAD MASTER we sce coe oe oe Tho Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





18.0 ©*s: 6.2 0 & 2 ? oa 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SOHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application. 








PSOM COLLEGE.—THREE ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS and TEN COLLEGE EXHIBITIONS will be 

AWARDED in JULY. The New Lower School will be opened next term, 
May 4th.—Apply, the BURSAR. 





es ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For alrrts, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

OHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea. Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near OARLISLE.—Rev, J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olass. Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 





ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS. Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphinstone, 

Lady Stirling, and by several of H,M. Judges.—Address, Mrs, BOXILL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne, 





WITZERLAND.—Highly Recommended HOM E- 
SCHOOL for a limited number of GIRLS; ex onal advan for 
Study of Languages and Arts ; visiting Professors, 8; attention to 
Beautiful situation.—Miss HEISS, Bienne, Berne, 





URHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE (or more) SOHOLARSHIPS 
of £70 to £20 willbe AWARDED in JUNE, Examination begins June Ist, 
and is held also in London. 
School fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities.—Full in- 
formation from SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £60 downwards, will be AWARDED b; 
EXAMINATION beginning MARCH 30th, 1897. Boys examined at Oxford an 
Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for on 
MAY 4th.—For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, ia, Head- 
Master. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Thirteen Entrance & Foundation Scholarships (£55— 

£10) next July. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY OLASS, free; 13th place 

into Woolwich, direct, last Examination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
“VICTORIA” SCHOLARSHIPS, 
One of £20 and One of £10, for BOYS between 11 and 14 years, WILL be 
COMPETED FOR in JUNE.—Full information from the HEAD-MASTER. 





Inpra Orricz, 
February 25th, 1897. 
PROFESSOR of NATURAL SCIENCE is RE- 
QUIRED for the THOMASON ENGINEERING OOLLEGE, RURKI, in 
the North-West Provinces of India. He should be a practical Electrical Engi- 
neer and qualified to lecture in and teach Electricity, Magnetism, Heat, —, 
Light, ne = Lemay A Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy. He sho’ 
tan: a) neering. 
The salazy will bo Rs. 500 a month in the first year, rising by Rs. 50 a year to 
Rs. 700. If retained on termination of five years’ agreement, salary Rs. 7508 
month, rising to Rs. 1,000, with benefit of Leave and Pension Rules from date 
f first intment. 
2 Agelientions should be addressed to the SECRETARY, Judicial and Public 
Department, India Office, London, not later than the end < March. 


A. GODLEY, 
Under-Secretary of State for India, 





Fe S-eeeSS 


Literary, Confiden Legal. 
Miss BOWERE AE i Milos Bevect; Cadonan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References, 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be ERELD on JUNE &h, 

9th, and 10th. Ten Scholarships at least, of value songs between £80 and £20 
annum, will be awarded. Also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable 

‘or three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Chief subjects, Classics and 
Mathematics. Oandidates must be under 15,—Apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, the rr Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to'age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, OATALOGUE, Firrn Epirion, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 163, 
CO, T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, string tal particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 














DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for . 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton. Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpoy. Code: UNicopz. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, H.C, 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.0C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arran and Cata- 

logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usnal cash discounts. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 








“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 





[February 27, 1897, 
NOTICE, | 
The Thirteenth Edition is now ready 


FORTY-ONE YEARS ly 
INDIA: 


From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chigr 


BY 


Field=Marshal 


LORD ROBERTS, Vo. 


In two volumes, demy 8vo, price 368,, with Maps, 
Plans, and Portraits on steel and copper, 








London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 








NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


Contgnts FoR MARCH, 1897, 


1. DEAR FAUSTINA. Cuaps, 7-9. 

2. THE BATTLE OF VAL. 

3. TIME. 

4, THE FATE OF THE LETTER. 

5. WALPOLE AND “ST. HANNAH.” 
6. FOOL OR ANGEL? 

7. ABBE SCARRON. 

8. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

9. THE CAPITAL OF BURGUNDY. 
10. THAT IMPOSSIBLE SHE. 

11, THE CAREER OF CLAUDIA. Cuaps. 1416, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Strest, 








A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c, 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amneing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





PeveRseaAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS 2 ws = ow 


EASTER IN SEVILLE. 


Cruise to Naples, Sicily, Tunis, Algiers, Gibraltar for Seville, Malaga for 
Granada, Tangier and Tilbury on 8.Y. ‘Midnight Sun,’ leaving April 6th. 
Lecturer, Sir Lampert Puarrarrk. Month’s Oruise from Marseilles, 
25 guineas; from London, 30 guineas, February 18th, Oruise to Palestine 
nearly full.—Details from Mr. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, London, N.W. 


1848, 


£25,000,000 








THE 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. Sd., 16s. 6d., and 25s. cach, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Oatalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, -" 





Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 





93 Oxxarsipr. ¥ 0.. 95a Reeent Street, W., 21 Kensinaton Hic STaBET, 
LONDON, 3 Excuancz Stazrr, MANCHESTER, 
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ee 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S LIST. 


siz J. WILLIAM DAWSON’S NEW BOOK. 
v Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ics OF PRIMEVAL LIFE: Lectures 
REL t the Lowell Institute, Boston. By Sir J. Witt1am Dawson, 
Deine BS, ‘Author of “The Story of the Earth and Man,” &, 
pea BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LOST AND WON: Studies of the 


Final Destiny of Man as taught in Nature and Revelation. 
Rar) Bistory oesting and useful as a statement of the case for the old 

" = peg +. eminently qualified to give it.”—Dundee Advertiser, 
faith by 9 





DEN 


is emin 





THIRD EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE, 
8vo, cloth, with Map, 10s. 6d. 


AUL THE TRAVELLER AND THE 


By W. M. Ramsay, D.O.L., LL.D, Professor of 


F jeen. 
aman i 
co ahe light thrown by Professor Ramsay on the career of the Apostle Paul is 


laps, often tara es pn phe can hn ny stg eb Dagey 
ae BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FOURTH EDITION, with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
_ THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
— 


.D. 170. ae 
bs see oe the most important contribution to the study of early Church 


} i been published in this country since the great work of Bishop 
ted {he Apo-tolic fathers. It is, too, unless onr memory fails us, 


without a rival in any foreign country.” —@uardian, 


FOURTH EDITION, Seventh Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
With Additions, Corrections, and New Index of Scripture References. 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 


HOLY LAND. By GzorGE Apam Smiru, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and 

Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church Oollege, Glasgow. With 6 specially 
p Maps. 

* a, convenience of those who already possess the previous Editions, 


the Additions, Corrections, and New Index of Scripture References may be had 
‘rat ly. Price 6d. aes 

wi ree noteworthy contribution to the study of sacred history, based upon 

the three indispensable conditions of personal acquaintance with the land, a study 

of the explorations, discoveries, and decipherments...,..and the employment of 

the results of Biblical criticism.” —Times, 





Orown 8vo. 5s. 


ARMENIA AND EUROPE: an Indictment. 


By J. Lepsius, Ph.D., Berlin. Edited by J. Renpet Harris, M.A. 
«The most systematic accountof the massacres we have seen.” —Laterary World, 
“ Dr, Lepsius has written the most powerful and convincing indictment of the 
Sultan as the perpetrator of the crime, and of the Powers as his accomplices, 
that has yet been penned.” —Manchester Guardian. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LADY ECCLESIA: an Autobiography. 


By Geo. MatHEson, M.A., D.D. 
“Dr. Matheson has unquestionably produced a great book worthy to become 
a classic......No one will fail to appreciate the lofty tone in which the narrative is 
cast, or to feel grateful to the author that, amid the stern facts connected with 
the rise of the Christian faith, he has been able to discern and to tell of things 
invisible to ordinary perceptions,” —Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 
THE LAND O’ THE LEAL. By Davi 


‘ALL, 
“The tales are tender and pathetic, permeated with simple religious feeling 

much more likely to edify the ordinary reader than what are known as Sunday 

books, The book is a triumphant proof that it is possible to write Scotch 

oe . tongue that is understauded of persons who dwell on this side of the 
weed.” —Times, 


” 


8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF QUEEN 


VIOTORIA. By Mrs. Toouey. 
“For a lady’s library there could be nothing of its kind more suitable.” 
—Standard. 





NOW READY. PRIOH SIXPENCE. 


THE WOMAN AT HOME 


For MARCH Contains— 


IAN MAOLAREN’S NEW STORY, 
entitled 


THE COURTING OF KATE CARNEGIE. 
An Interesting Article on 
THE LADIES OF MANCHESTER. 
With many Portraits, 
A Biographical Sketch of 


EARL SPENCER, K.G. 


With Portraits and Iliustrations, 


SHOULD WE ESTABLISH A MATRIMONIAL 
BUREAU ? 


Contributions by Mrs, Joszru Parxer, Mrs. Hawnis, Lady Lavra 
Rippine, and **Q.” 


WYNDHAM’S DAUGHTER. 
‘ ; Chaps. 16, 17, and 18, 
og cntinnation of ANNIE S. SWAN’S Serial Story, which commenced in the 
tober number. The back numbers yd still be had on application, 


“Amon magazi $ ry . 3 
PACILE PRINGEE Seedy published for ladies the ‘Woman at Home’ is 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


LIFE OF 
VICE-ADMIRAL 
SIR GEORGE TRYON, 


K.C.B. 
By Rear-Admiral C. C. PENROSE FITZGERALD. 


With Portraits and numerous Illustrations, several from Sir 
George T'ryon’s own Sketches. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH — A fascinating and absorbing narra- 
tive, skilfully recounted.” 

STANDARD.—“ Admiral Fitzgerald has produced a book which 
all can read with pleasure as well as profit.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ A biography which is in every way worthy 
of one of the best of modern British seamen.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“The volume should be read not by 
sailors only, but by every man who, with Tryon, regards the Navy 
as the Right Arm of England.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. A well-written and valuable con- 
tribution to modern naval history...... deeply interesting to the 
general reader.” 

DAILY MAIL.—< The carefully written and altogether satis- 
factory memoir by Rear-Admiral C. C. Penrose Fitzgerald pre- 
sents Admiral Tryon to us with vivid portraiture. 





NEW BOOK BY BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
This day is published. 


HILDA STRAFFORD 
THE REMITTANCE MAN 


Two Californian Stories. 

By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
Author of ‘Ships that Pass in the Night,’ ‘In Varying Moods,’ &. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





ON MAROH list WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE APOSTOLIC MINISTRY 
IN THE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 


(The Baird Lecture for 1897.) By Ropert Herpert Srory, D.D. 
(Edin,), F.S.A. (Scot.), Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Glasgow; Principal Clerk of the General Assembly ; and Chaplain to the 
Queen. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE EFFECT OF MARITIME 
COMMAND ON LAND CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE WATERLOO. 


By Major C. E, Oattwett, R.A. With 7 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
TIMES.—* Major Callwell has succeeded’in his ambitious task. His book 
is exceedingly well written, and affords evidence of thought and of study.” 
ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.—“The most important contribution to 
greater strategy which has recently been issued from the press,” 








POPULAR EDITION OF BURTON’S “SCOTLAND.” 
In 8 monthly vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND: fror 


Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction of the Last Jacobite Rebellion. ‘-. 
Joun Hitt Burton, D.C.L., Historiographer-Royal for Scotland, 
*,* Vol. I. ready March Ist. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 977. MARCH, 1897. 2s, 6d. 


Gorpon’s Starr-OrFIcER aT KHARTOM. 

Some PrantatTion Memories. By A. G. Bradley. 

Woman 1m Potitics. By T. P. W. 

KAririsTa¥ AND THE Kirirs. By Major W. Broadfoot. 

Dariz.: a Romance or SurzEy. By R. D. Blackmore. Ohaps. 21-24, 
Satapiw anp Kina Ricuarp: THE HASTERN QUESTION IN THE TWELFTH 
Century. By Lieut.-Colonel 0. R. Conder. 

Tue Goat: HIS USEFUL QuaLiTizs, AND How He Oame By THEM. By Dr. 
Louis Robinson. 

Recent Naval BIoGRAPHY AND ORITICISM. 

TRAVELLING JOE. By Zack. 

DisrakLi VINDICATED. By Frederick Greenwood. 

Tue PoLITICAL PROSPECT. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C, 





EDINBURGH and LONDON, 
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JAMES CLARKE AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, price Six Shillings. 
CHRISTIAN INSTINCTS 
AND MODERN DOUBT. 


Essays and Addresses in aid of a Reasonable, Satisfying, and 
Consolatory Religion. 
By Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, M.A., 
Formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford; Author of 
“Enigmas of the Spiritual Life.” 


In Germany.—OvR 


I 
THE FORTNIGHTLY 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY, 
Taz MARCH ISSUE conrains:— 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE ft HON, A, 
ISH, FINANCE. A. J. BALFOUR, 


K 
LORD SALISBURY, AN DTH E EASTERN QUESTion, 


Tue Genres or D’Annunzio, By Ouida.—Worxers’ Insvraxcy = Lrg 


ane 
REVIEW 


HODES’S SPEECHES 





SUN YAT SEN ON CHINA'S PRESEN 
JORI T AND FUTURE, 


S KARL HUYSMANS, 
And other Articles on 


GENTLEMANLY FaILuREs.—Jvstice ror THE T. SLATIOY 


—GIBBON THE MAN. AXPATED, 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 





PROPHETS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH.|C HAP™M 


the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Deam of Oanterbury; the Very Rev. 
Ww. H. Fremantie, D.D., Dean of Ripon the Rev. A. M. Farrzarry, D.D., 
rd, and others, Crown &vo, cloth, 


Principal of Mansfield’ College, Oxfo 
gilt tep, 5s. 


THE BIBLE AND THE CHILD. By Dean 


Farrar, Dean FRREMANTLE, Dr. Howron, Professor ApENEY, Professor 
Peake, Dr. Monee, Dr. Lyman ABBOTT, and Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN,. 


*¢ All the discourses in this little volume, especially those by Dr. Lyman Abbott» 
Dr. Horton, Dr, Porter, Dean Farrar, and Dean Fremantle, fe ng el 


** This velume fs one which it will benefit every religious — to read.” 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


AN’S MAGAZINE 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 


For MARCH conzains — 
The Commencement of 


MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL, 
UNKIST, 


, ~— a Snoar = STorigs 
by Constance Milman, the Hon phue Rendel, H. Wareham 
” Alfred Hurry, Gyril Mullet, and A. H. Hamer. Robert Stonart, 


UNKIND! 


Price Sixpence, 


Chronicle, CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London, 





undee Advertiser. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. No. 6, 


Pott 8vo, buckram cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


1. WORDS BY THE WAYSIDE. By Grorcz 


Martueson, D.D. 


2. FAITH THE BEGINNING, SELF- 


SURRENDER THE FULFILMENT OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


By Jamxs Martineav, D.D., D.C.L. 


3. RECONSIDERATIONS AND REIN- 


FORCEMENTS. By J. M. Wuiron, Ph.D., Author of et Beyond the 


Shadow,” &. 


JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London. 





THE 


PROGRESSIVE REVIEW, 


Now ready, 
PRICE ona a 


MR. RHODES AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
By Mr. D. C, Cronwright Schreiner. 


[Ready. Wart 18 THE Lanp QuEsTION? 


Tur PROBLEM OF 


EpvucatTroy. 


Mr. Josern OHAMBERLAIN. 
FREEDOM AND 4 OonDITION 


Kirkup, Guihor of “The History of Socialism.” 


[ Ready, PROGRESSIVE Tawenanek 


Tue KAIsER AND 
CaUSERIE OF THE 


London : 


the press, 





Barker Booth, 
THE gh etc poo wey "Ge 

awson, Anthor o rmany and the Germans,* 
‘aoe —Boox REVIEWS. d 


HORACE MARSHALL and SON, 





TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE AVENUE. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. cds oer got ha CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Ohancellor Sir W. 


; ood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
or ete the inventor of ORLORODYNE, that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 


he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The ~~ Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 


received in: 
December 31st, 1864, 


ormation to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :— 


‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 


course it would be not thus singuiarly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dez. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and “i Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSHNTERY, DIARRHGA OOLICS, &. 
OCAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. COLLI6 BROWNE’S OHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sots Manvuracturzer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.0. In Bottles, 1s, 14d.,2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


RHEUMATISM, & 





IRK BECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OBNT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on OURRENT AOCOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full partiou- 
lars, poat-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOCROFT, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOT ING, &e.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN'S 
empitia dadnae ie THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 


EstTaBLISHED 1849, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





THE FINEST TONIC. 


Most effective in restoring 


FER BRAVAIS eg ee tee ena 


tion te resist climatic in- 


F ER BRAVAIS Tuvalaable { in all cases of 


anemia and general de- 


FER BRAVAIS Hien recommeuded for 


Highl 
weak mig | debilitated children, 


LANCET.—"“A beautiful and interesting preparation.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ It has all the 


good effects of iron witheut producing constipation 
or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacken 
the teeth.” 


Retailed by Chemists all the world over, 








Prof. A. Loisette’s 


ASSIMILATIVE MEM@RY SYSTEM. 


The last, most Complete, and Perfect Edition. 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
MIND-WANDERING CURED. 
Indispensable in preparing-for examinations. 
Handsomely bound, with Portrait and Autograph. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English, Prospectus, 
with op of E tors, Scientific, Professional, 
and Business Men all over the world, FREK. Ad: 
dress, A, LOISKTTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

or 200 Regent Street, ‘London, Not sold elsewhere. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA, 


Er PrP Ss’s 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
LowsstT Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Eketric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MAODONALD, Joint 
F. B,. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pex. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for using 

with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher praces, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bettle. We can strongly recom- 

mend this wine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s. 9, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and 
old in bottle, at 22s., ”26s., 30s., 36s, 42s, per dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the = resent. oe price | in Bordeanx, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 185, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1837, 1888, 1889, All early im- 
ported by ourselves, 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


mien = % Central Buildings, 
h John Street. 


eM... 26 Market Street. 





AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


oo UNION BANK of 


Paid-up oe - / 
Reserve Fund ........... “ 
Reserve Lisbiity of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 
Colonies, 
for collection. 


which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.0. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 





STEEL PENS. 
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_aabary 37,2867] 
yr, WM. HEINEMANN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


——- 


TEENTH CENTURY 
SEVEN STUDIES. 


By EDMUND GOSSE. 
on, uniform with ‘Critical Kit-Kats,’ &c. 
sam eat | yol., buckram, 78. 6d. 
“Equipped with full know- 
cated. instinct, and an in- 
style, Mr. Gosse appeals to 
dthe general reader alike.” 


TIMES.— 
ledge, sound 
teresting, easy 


the student an: 
T00 THE 
TinBUC MYSTERIOUS. 


By FELIX DUBOIS. 


, tions from Photographs and Draw- 
Fi de onthe spot, ard 1] Maps and Plans. 


lvol., 12s. 6d. 

/—One does not often meet with 
a foe travel so full of interest and 
novelty as this. An excellent picture of 
the present condition of things on the 


Niger.” 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE 
SECOND EMPIRE. 


By ALBERT D. VANDAM, 
‘Author of ‘An Englishman in Paris,” 
1 vol., 7s. 6d. net, 


TRUTH.—“Incomparably the most in- 
teresting book recently published.” 


LETTERS OF A 
COUNTRY VICAR, 
By YVES LE QUERDEC. 1 vol., 5s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Every vicar in charge 
of an English parish should read this book.” 


THE MAN OF STRAW. 


By EDWIN PUGH, 
Author of “A Street in Suburbia.” 1 vol., 6s. 
DAILY MAIL.—“ So finely imagined that 
no one who cares for a fine novel can afford 
to let it pass. London humanity has never 
been so well portrayed since Dickens ceased 
to portray it.” 


THE SPOILS OF POYNTON 


By HENRY JAMES, 
Author of “The Other House.’”’ 1 vol. 6s, 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ A work of 
brilliant fancy, of delicate humour, of gentle 
satire. A polished and enthralling story.” 


THE LITTLE REGIMENT: 


And other Episodes of the 
American Civil War. 
By STEPHEN CRANE, 
Author of “ The Red Badge of Courage.” 
Cloth, 3s, net; paper, 2s, 6d,net. “Pioneer Series.” 
: ATH ae £U — The extraordinary 
ower of imagination is mo: derful 
than that of Defoe.” olka 


ACADEMY.—“* The Little Regi a 
truly wonderful,” nee a 


McLEOD of the CAMERONS. 
By M. HAMILTON, 

Author of “A Self-Denying Ordinance.” 1 vol., 6s. 

STANDARD.—* Not only more romise 

but more achievement bond in a novel 

by a comparatively new writer that we 

have read for a long time. It is well con- 
structed and well thought out.” 


LIFE THE ACCUSER. 
By the Author of 
“A SUPERFLUOUS “WOMAN.” 
New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE. —“A sto in 


. A story 
~— our interest is held till the last 


MAGNHILD and DUST. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
: 1 vol, 3s. net. 
(Uniform Edition of Bjérnson’s Novels.) 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S 


WORKS. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES... ...  ... ww 168. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols... ... 348. 


PRINOIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY, 2vols. ... 36s. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol I. ... 2is. 


Ditto Val. Tk. «ce 1% 

Ditto Vol. III. ... 16s, 
ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS ... a 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS, Vol. I. ... am, 
Ditto Vol. If, .. 12s. 6d, 
Ditto PartI.,The DATA of ETHICS... 3s. 
Ditto Part IV., JUSTICE... ee 
The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY 102. 6d, 
EDUCATION... .., ian ogre coo |= Olle 
Ditto Cheap Edition eee 23. 6d. 
ESSAYS. 3 vols ... .. 80s. (or each vol, 10s.) 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE... 108" 


The MAN versus The STATE (Separately) ... 1s. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No, 241. MAROH, 1897, 


For Grerce axp OreTs. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 

Tue Cretan Question. By Francis de Pressensé 
(Foreign Editor of Le Temps), 

GREATER BRITAIN AND THE QuEEN’s Lona REIGN. 
By Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G, (ex-Premier of New 
Zealand). 

i THE FaMINE IN Inpra. By J. D. Rees, 
C.LE. 


Enaiayp’s Apvance NortH OF ORANGE RIVER, 
By Melius de Villiers (Chief Justice of the Orange 
Free state). 

Mr. Hersert SPENCER AND LoRD SALISBURY ON 
Evotution. By his Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

How Poor Lapies Live, By Miss Frances H. Low. 

Tuer Mass: PRIMITIVE AND PROTESTANT (in correc- 

tion of Mr. J. Horace Round). By Geo, W. E. 

Russell. 

Tue Limits or Biograrxy. By Oharles Whibley. 

Axsout ALEXANDRIA. By Professor Mahaffy. 

Hints on Onvurnch Rerorm. By the Rev. Dr. 

Jessopp. 

DELIBERATE DecEpPrion In ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 

By G. A. T. Middleton, 

Tue Sins or Str. Luspocs. 

Hankin. 

Sxatina on ArtiFiciat Icr. 

Oreyke. 

FRANCE AND RUSSIA IN CHINA. 

Note on THE DECLARATION OF Papis. 

Charles 4 Court. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 


By St. John E, CO, 
By Mrs, Walter 


By Holt 8. Hallett. 
By Major 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents ror MAROH. 


OuARTERED Company IN Sourm Arrica. By the 

Rev. John Mackenzie. 

Tue House oF COMMONS AND 1TS LEADER. By 

Herbert Paul. 

Somz Recent EnGuisnH THEOLOGIANS: LIGHTFOOT, 
Westcott, Hort, Jowett, Hatcu. By A. M. 

Fairbairn, D.D. 

Our Warsuirs. By William Allan, M.P. 

Tue PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK IN EnGuanpD. By 

J. Gennadius. 

Tur Famine 1n My Garpen. By Phil Robinson. 

An Irish CHANNEL TUNNEL, With Map. By J. 

Ferguson Walker. 

Lire tn A Frencu Commune. By Robert Donald, 

Ten YEARS OF Mittionaires. By H.S. Maclauchlan, 

Free Cuurcn Unity: Toe New Movement. By 

the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 


London: IszistEr and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





Just published, 3 vols. 8v0, price £2 2s, 


THE WILDERNESS 
AND ITS TENANTS: 


a Series of Geographical and other Essays Illus- 
trative of Life in a Wild Country. 


By Joun Mappex. 
London: Stmpxin, MarsHatt, HamItrox, 
Kent and Oo., Limited. 





Just published, price 1s, net. 
EALTH DISTRIBUTION, 


The Principles of. 
By C. Y. C. DAWBARN, M.A. 
Being in part printed from Lectures delivered to the 
Y.M.C.A., London, 
Gitzert G. Watmster, 50 Lord Street, Liverpool ; 
Siupxiy, Marsmatz, and Co., Limited, London, 


INDIA 
IN FACT AND FICTION. 


ROMANTIC INDIA. 
By ANDRE CHEVRILLON. 
1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


SOCIETY IN INDIA. 


A PINCHBECK GODDESS. 


By Mrs. J. M. FLEMING 
(Alice M. Kipling), 1 vol., 3s, 6d, 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A brilliance that defies 
comparison. In no wise unworthy of the 
great name on its cover.” 


THE NOVEL OF THE MUTINY. 
ON THE FACE OF 
THE WATERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
Twentieth Thousand, 1 vol, 6s. 
SPECTATOR. —‘‘ We have read Mrs. 
Steel’s book with ever-increasing surprise 
and admiration. It is the most wonderfu? 
picture.” 


ON THE FACE OF 
THE WATERS. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.— The best novel 
of the Great Mutiny, and we are not likely 
to see its rival in our time.” 


ON THE FACE OF 
THE WATERS. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ A 
book which confers a distinct benefit on us, 
for it helps us to understand the ways of 
life and thought of some of the nations of 
the great continent of India.” 


ON THE FACE OF 
THE WATERS. 


BOOKMAN.—“ We do not meet with a 
novel of this order once in ten years. On 
its imaginative side it is strong and deeply 
impressive. Mrs. Steel has made us realise; 
as we never did before, the signs of the 
coming storm, and the mystery and the 
tragedy of it.” 


ON THE FACE OF 
THE WATERS. 


“A.T. Q. C.” in the SPEAKER.—“ It 
certainly isa remarkable book. The native 
intrigues are brilliantly handled. The 
whole book has the high seriousness which 
until quite recently few people dreamed of 
as possible in an Anglo-Indian novel.” 


ON THE FACE OF 
THE WATERS. 


ACADEMY.—* All that relates to the 
natives is admirable, and the sketches of 
British military and civil life are absolutely 
convincing.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FROM THE FIVE RIVERS. 
«Tins —" OF pin merit and 


THE POTTERS THUMB. 
GLOBE.—“A brilliant story—a story 
that fascinates.” 


By RUDYARD KIPLING and WOL- 
COTT BALESTIER. 


THE NAULAHKA. 


1 vol., €s. 
ATHENZUM.—“In this book Mr. Kip- 
ling has surpassed himself.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 








21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


and all Booksellers’ 


21 BEDFORD STREET, W.0.. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


The THIRD EDITION of Mr. ANDREW 
LANG’S “PICKLE THE SPY” wii/ 


be ready next week. 8vo, price 18s. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


MEMOIRS OF BARON LEJEUNE, 
Aide-de-Camp to Marshals Berthier, Davout, & Oudinot. 
Translated and Edited from the Original French by 
Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). 

With an Introduction by Major-General MAURIOK, O.B. 








NEXT WEEK, 8vo, 16s. 
VITA MEDICA: 
Chapters of Medical Life and Work. 
By Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., LL.D., F.B.S. 





NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF 
MYTHOLOGY. 


By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER, K.M., 
Member of the French Institute. 
2 vols. 8vo, 323. 





CABINET EDITION OF BISHOP CREIGHTON’S “ PAPACY.” 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 
FROM THE GREAT SCHISM 
TO THE SACK OF ROME 


(1378-1527). 


By M. CREIGHTON, D.D. Oxon. and Camb., 
Lord Bishop of London. 
New and Cheaper Edition, In Six Monthly Volames. 
Vol. I., crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 
With 12 Views of Constantinople and the Neighbourhood. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LETTERS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By Mrs. MAX MULLER. 


With 11 Illustrations of Churches, &c., in Constantinople. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CHURCH OF THE SIXTH CENTURY: 


Six Chapters in Ecclesiastical History. 


By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D.,, 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s Oollege, Oxford. 


FOR THE WHITE ROSE OF ARNO: 
A Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1745. 


By OWEN RHOSCOMYL, 
Author of ‘‘ Battlement and Tower,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“We follow the fortunes of Mr. Owen Rhoscomyl’s personages with breathless 
interest from the first page to the last......“The White Rose of Arno’ ought to 
take a high place in the long list of popular romances dealing with the Stuart 
cause.”—Daily Telegraph, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 173. MARCH, 1897. 8vo, 6d. 
E CHEVALIE Z . - 6-8, le 

Tx oe ae ene. Chaps, 6-8. By 8, Levett Yeats, Author of 
AwnyeE Murray. By Lady Verney. 
A NINETEENTH OENTURY ORAFtT-Gitp. By L. M. Roberts. 
Private ScHOOLS: ANCIENT AND MoprERn. By Eric Parker. 
Ben Prumsr’s Oornet. By Mary L. Pendered. 
Mitx Dangers anp REMEDIES. By Mrs. Percy Frankland, 
AT THE Si@n or THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

L The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 


BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmi 
or Exchanged, ohn brig reet, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 











i 
SMITH, ELDER, AND ‘CO.’S {sy 


THIRD EDITION OF “SIR GE 
Now ready, the THIRD EDITION veo ESSADY: 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. By yj 


Houmpsry Warp, Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “ Tho History of Dei 


Grieve,” “ Marcella,” &c. 
THROUGH LONDON sgpxo 
* Pleasant reading...... Delightful to linger over at odd hal f-honrs,”, —Claayy 


TAOLES. By Constance Mirman. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
Herald. 





FOUR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE YOUNG CLANROY: a Romany 


of the ’45, By the Rev. Cosmo G. Lana. Orown 8yo, 6s, 
{Ready this day, 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS. By 
hed, 


Percy Fenpatt and Fox RussELL. Orown 8vo, 6s, [Just publig 


GILBERT MURRAY. Byay, 


Hovexuton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The story is gracefully written, and never fails to prove interesting.” 
Scotsman, a ‘ : ing." 
““*Gilbert Murray’ is a true hero of romance of the old ia 
Herald. type. Glasgoy 


UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCEs. 


By Arcurz ARMSTRONG. - Sg 8vo, = 
“A capital romance, exciting, lively, and sensational to e + 
degree.” —Black and White. ’ actly the righ 
“ Oapital light reading—all the characters are naturally and bright 
depicted.”—St. James’s Gazette. 7 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH. PRICE ONE SHILLING,  Contents:— 
IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Chaps.; TWO AFRICAN DAYS’ ENTERTAIY. 
7.9. By Henry Seton MERRIMAN, MENTS. By Miss Mary Kivesuay, 


Author of “‘ The Sowers,” &c. 
THE ENGLISHMAN’s CALENDAR] ON THE SPUR OF OCOASION, By 
E, and H, Heron. 


(March). 

THE DEATH OF QUEEN ELIZA- 

BETH: an Anniversary Study. By| NOTES ON LORD LEIGHTON, By 
Sipnry LEE. Giovanni Costa. 

PICTURESQUENESS IN HISTORY. 
By the BisHOP OF LONDON. 

THE IRISH SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
By J. F. Tartor, Q.v. 

TEN DAYS AT COURT: the Emperor 
Nicholas’s Visit. A Diary kept by 
the late Hon. Sir CHARLES Murray, 
P.C., June, 1844, 





FAMOUS TRIALS: the Qu i 
Dr. Pritchard. By J. \ en 


A CADDIE’S TRAGEDY. By Honsce 
G. Hutcuinson, 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 








A BRILLIANT NOVEL. 


A DAUGHTER’S GRIEF. 
By H. F. CLIFFE, 


Price 3s. 6d. 


“There are numbers of strong situations and skilful and unexpected develop- 
ments in ‘A Daughter’s Grief.’ The reader follows with the closest attention the 
unfolding of the plot. The various parts are finished and fitted to one another 
with considerable art.”—Scotsman. 





London: BELLAIRS and 0O., 9 Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.0. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR’: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, A ection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


* An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”—Standard, 
** A very interesting series,”—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinte? \ 
permission) from the Cernhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two AT ARY 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRE ps 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall Bast, 8.W. 
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yk, 1, FISHER UNWIN'S NEW BOOKS. 
OLIVE SCHREINER’S TROOPER HALKET 


« Grips the heart and haunts the imagination.”—DaiLy News 


OLIVE SCHREINER’S TROOPER HALKET 


« Is powerfully written.” — ScOTSMAN. 


OLIVE SCHREINER’S TROOPER HALKET 


“ tively beautiful, and must be read.” 
naps o_ —SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 


OLIVE SCHREINER’S TROOPER HALKET 


“ iece of work, and an opportune.” 
Ina eld piece of , —Datity CHRONICLE. 


OLIVE SCHREINER’S TROOPER HALKET 


« Ts well and impressively written.” —PaLL Maun Gazerre. 


TROOPER PETER HALKET 
By OLIVE SCHREINER. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 








NEW VOLUMES OF “ THE STORY OF THE NATIONS,” 


BRITISH INDIA. By R. W. Frazzr, LL.B. 
CANADA. By J. G. Bourinot, C.M.G., LL.D. 
W 


ith Maps, Illustrations, and Index, cloth, 5s, each, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR, MAGNUS.” 


SOUTH AFRICA AS IT IS. By F. Rzernarp 


Sratuam, Author of “Mr. Magnus,” &c. Cloth, 10s. 6d, 


INTRODUCTION BY RT. HON. A. J. MUNDELLA, 


A VILLAGE POLITICIAN: the Life-Story 


of John Buckley. Edited by J.O. Buckmaster. Oloth, 6s, 





NEW NUMBER OF “ LITTLE NOVELS.” 


PASSPORTS. By I. J. Armsrrone. 


cover, 6d, ; cloth, 1s. 
Recently issued, in same Series. 
A SLIGHT INDISCRETION. By Mrs. Epw. CartTwricurT, 
A COMEDY OF THREE. By NewrTowm Sanpers, 


WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK— 
LE SELVE. By Ovrpa. Second Edition. 


Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
“A very excellent story.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“Is admirably written.”—Morning Post, 


ENGLAND. By Frances E. Cooxsg. 


(A Volume of “‘ The Children’s Study.”) Oloth, gilt top, with Photo- 
wure Frontispiece, 2s, 6d. 
“ Terse, vivid, well informed.” —Speaker. 


THE SHADOW CHRIST : an Introduction 


to Christ Himself. By Geraup Sra 4 : 
boards, 2s. 6d. . D StawLEx Lez. Feap. 8vo, paper 


QUOTATIONS FOR OCCASIONS. Con- 


piled by Katxerine B, Woop, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


STOPS; or, How to Punctuate. By 


PavLALLaRDyce. Ninth Edition. Parchment covers, 6d. ; cloth, Is. 
An International and 


COSMOP OLLI S : Tri-Lingual Monthly Review. 
Edited by F. ORTMANS. 

A Child of the Ghetto... mae a 
john Stuart Mill, 1869-1873 Right Hon, Sir Cuartes W. Ditxr, 

terary Recollections,—III, oe we eeeRiGht Hon, F, Max MULLER. 
Madame Blane Bentzon as a Romance 
pe... ——_ oo ee Mdlle, Yetra Biaze pE Bury, 
The Globe and the Island ... 


Paper 








I. ZANGWILL. 


. JOHN G. ROBERTSON, 
. Henry Norman. 





ok Ne oe a J..H. Rosny 
Lettres Inédites, publiées ‘par ii, Halpérine. |" ” : 
aminsky Ivan} TOURGUENEFY, 


La Maison de Mantegna & Mantoue et les 
Les C riomphes de César” & Hampton Court Caries YRiarrs, 

S Conférences d’Aix-la-Chapelle, d’aprés 

ih Correspondance inédite du Due de 
vamgnt ae ae aes a ... R. DE CISTERNES, 
Le yy Universitaire .. 0. us Baron PIEKRE DE COUBERTIN, 
loves @ | ae ve wee wee ove: EMILE FAGUET. 

ede Mois ., « F. DE Pressensé, 


Medea 
ose on ox a ous ‘ia .. Pau Heys, 
Die Entwieklungsgesehichte des modernen 

taates Rupotrs Sonm. 


Tarkisehe Reformen seit vierzig Jahre: an 
rr ahren . H, VamBery. 
JF, gabriel Borkman,” Sehauspiel von 
ae pee aa ... ALFRED FREIHERR VON BERGER. 
Politisches in deutsehor Beleuehtung ... . “Ienorvs,” 


Price 2s. 6d. 
Iondon: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Volume ITI. now ready for delivery to Subscribers. 


LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By Professor W. M. SLOANE, Ph.D., L.H.D. 


Illustrated with 80 Reproductions of the Masterpieces of 
Painting, in their Original Colours, and 220 Full-page 
Engravings in Tint and Black and White. 

In Twenty Parts at 4s. net each; or in 4 vols. at 24s. net each. 
(Supplied only in sets.) 


Also ready, Vol. I. and Parts I.-VI. 


*,* Subscriptions (sent through a bookseller) will be received 
at any time and the volumes or parts delivered at such intervals 
as may be convenient to the Subscriber. 


THE DONGOLA EXPEDITION. 


Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS FROM THE 
SUDAN. 


By the Special Correspondent of the Times 
(E. F. KNIGHT). 
Reprinted from the Times of April to October, 1896. 
With Illustrations and Plans. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.— As a succinct and valuable record of 
the time and events dealt with, these letters were well worth 
reprinting.” 











BY FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE. 


LANDSCAPE IN POETRY, FROM HOMER 


TO TENNYSON. With numerous representative Quotations. By Francis 
T. Paterave, late Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 


THE MISFORTUNES OF ELPHIN AND 


RHODODAPHNE. By Tuomas Love Peacock. With an Introduction by 
Professor GEORGE SaInTsBuRY. Illustrated by F, H. Townsenp. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, $s. 6d.; ‘“ Peacock’’ Hdition, gilt sides, 
back, and edges, 5s. (This completes the Series of ‘‘ Peacock’’ Novels.) 


EPIC AND ROMANCE : Essays on Medizval 


Literature. By W. P. Ker, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford ; Professor 
of English Literature in University Oollege, London, 
BY SIR J. 


5 A D ADDRE 12s. net. 
RUSSELL REYNOLDS, Bart., F.R.S., M.D. Lond., LL.D.Edin., LL.D, 
Aberd., President of the Royal College of Physicians of London ; President 
of the British Medical Association, &c. 

TIMES.—“ All alike are marked by the genial and kindly character of the 
writer, by his penetrating philosophy, by his abounding and diversified knowledge, 
and by his wide experience of men and of affairs; while all alike are expressed in 
the phraseology of a master of language.” 


BY EDWIN A. ABBOTT, 


THE SPIRIT ON THE WATERS: the 


Evolution of the Divine from the Human, By Epwin A, Axszort, Author of 
** Philochristus,”’ &. 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.—* Dr. Abbott is emphatically a man to be listened to.’” 


THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE. LENTEN 


READINGS, selected chiefly from unpublished Manuscripts of the Rt. 
gg ag Brooks, D.D., late Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. By 
W. M. L. Jay. 


POPULAR FALLACIES REGARDING BI- 


MKTALLISM. By Sir Ropert Epecumse. 
NATIONAL REVIEW. —“ Admirable little book; packed with telling, 
because lucid, information.” 


MACMILLAN 'S_ MAGAZIN E. 


MARCH. Price 1s, 

ConTENTS. 
THROUGH THE SWAMPS TO BENIN, 
A STRANGER AT THE DOLPHIN. | THAT AWKWARD BOY, 
THACKERAY’S PHILOSOPHY, THE SICILIAN PEASANT. 
THE STORY OF CRESSIDA, PANTOMIME IN PARIS. 
REQUIESOAT. EL DORADO. 


Tilustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


for MAROH 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles: 
NELSON AT TRAFALGAR. By Oaptain ALrrep T. Manan. 
OUR FELLOW-CITIZEN OF THE WHITE HOUSE: the Official Cares of a 
President. By O. C. Bur. 
CAMPAIGNING WITH GRANT.—V. From the North Anna to Cold Harbour, 
By Horace Porter. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 


for MARCH 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles: 
TEDDY BAIRD’S LUCK. By K. D. SweeTsrr. 
JOHNNY IN GOBOLINK LAND. By Rura McEnser Stvarr and A. B, 


PaIne. 
JED’S WINDMILL. By G. W. Curran. 



































MACMILLAN and CO, (Limited), London. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S Lis} 


OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





NOTICE.—The Important New Work by 
Dr. DONALDSON SMITH, 
F.R.G.S., che well-known Explorer, 
entitled “THROUGH UNKNOWN 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES,” zz// be ready 
next week at all Libraries and Book- 
sellers’, 21s. net. 


NOTICE. — “SOLDIERING AND 
SURVEYING IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA, 1891—1894,” 4y Major 
MACDONALD, R.E., fully Lllus- 
trated with Maps and Plans, ts just 
ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
16s. 

WILD NORWAY: with Chapters on the 


Swedish Highlands, = and Denmark. By Ase. OnAPman, 
Author of “ Wild Spain,” &c, Fully Illustrated by the Author and Charles 
Whymper. Demy 8vo, lés, [Ready in March. 


THE CHANCES OF DEATH, AND OTHER 


STUDIES IN EVOLUTION. By Prefessor Kart Pearson, F.R.S., Author 
of “The Ethic of Free Thenght,” &c. In 2 vols., with 2 Photegravure 
Frontispieces, and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 25s. net. [March, 


NOTICE.—THE DEVOTEE,” a New 5 
ty MARY CHOLMONDELRy 
Author of “The Danver’s Jewels,” « Diang 
Tempest,” Gc, will be ready next week 
all Libraries and Booksellers’, 35. 6d. 


ON FARM AND VELDT in Cape Colony 


Bechuanaland, Natal, and the Transvaal. By Franone Moy, 
8v0, 38. 6d. [Merok at 
FISH TAILS—AND SOME TRUE ONES, 


By Brapwock Hatt. With Etched Frontispiece by t! 
Full-page Illustrations by T. Hope McLachlan. Or, 80, Go Estat 


WASTED RECORDS OF DISEASE, By 


Cuax.es EK. Pacet, Lecturer on Pubhic Health in th ollege 
a of Health for the County Borough of Salford Oo ery 


[Now ready, 
THE BEGGARS OF PARIS (PARIS gy] 


MENDIE). Translated from the French of M. Louis 
Herscue.t. Paper boards, ls. Pa ae rt 
TIMES.—“ Lady Herschell’s excellent translation should be read all vin 
are interested in the vexed question of charity giving, and even to ho 
read but for amusement it will prove vastly entertaining,” iy 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 3 


Sir 
HErserT Maxw&1t, Bart., M.P., Editor of the “‘ Sportsman’ ” 
With Photogravure Illustrations, erown 8vo, 6s, ‘ fe 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERA- 


TURE. By Freperic Hannison, M.A., Author of “The Choice of Books,” 
&c. Oloth, 3s, 6d. 


BY MR, J. OHURTON OOLLINS. 


A TREASURY of MINOR BRITISH POETRY 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by J. Courtom Cotiins, M.A. Hand- 
somely bound, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
STANDARD.—* A choice and beautiful book.” 


HABIT AND INSTINCT: a Study in 
Heredity. By Professor OC. Laorp Mora@ax, Author of ‘‘ Animal Life and 
a ce.” Based on the Author’s ‘ Lowell Lectures” in 1895-96. Demy 

v0, 
TIMES,—‘“‘ A valuable book on a fascinating subject.” 
SECOND EDITION. 


HENRI ROCHEFORT’S ADVENTURES OF 


MY LIFE. Second Edition, 2 vols,, 25s. 
SIR ALFRED MILNER’S STANDARD WORK. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Sir Atrrep 


Miner, K.0.B,, Governor of Cape Colony and High Commissioner to South 
Africa. Popular Edition, with Map, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ No — or public man onght to be permitted 
to write or s about Egypt for the next five years unless he can solemnly 
declare that he has read it from cover to cover.” 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. 


By the Rev. Canon Fiemine, Vicar of St, Michael’s, Chester Square. Second 
Rdition, crewn Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—“ The most valuable and really useful book on 
the subject that has come under our notice.” 


NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. By 


W. R. Le Fanv. A Cheaper Edition of this brilliantly amusing work. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH: her Life and 


Letters. Edited by Aucustus J. O. Hare, Author of “The Story of Two 
Noble Lives,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with,Portraits, 16s, net. 


THE EARLY CHARTERED COMPANIES. 
By Grorcs CawstTow and A. H. Keanr, F.R.G.S. 10s. 6d. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN CRAFT 


OF SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. Canon Ex1tacomss, Author of “Ina 
Gloucestershire Garden.” With 80 Illustrations, handsomely bound, 10s, 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By 


the Rev. Canon Extacomsg, Viear of Bitton, Fully Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


Sport and Travel. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By 


Statiw Pasna, O.B. Translated by Lieut.-Col. Wincare, B.A, D,8.0, 
Chief of the Intelligence Department, Egyptian Army. Eighth Thousand, 


21s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—* Slatin Pasha’s book is absolutely unique.” 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. 


By Dovetas W. FRESHFIELD, lately President of the Alpine Club and 
Honorary Secretary of the Reyal phical Society. Illustrated by 
3 Panoramas, 74 Full-page Photogravures, about 140 Tilustrations in the 
Text, and 4 Original Maps. In 2 vols. large 4to, 600 pp, THREE 
GUINEAS net. 


IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS: a 
Record of Soot and Travel. By 8. J. Stow, late Deputy Inspector-General 
= se —— Police. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Oharles Whymper, 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—"Of all the works on Indian sport which come in 

- —- another this is the handsomest, and one of the most thoroughly 

inter: . 


FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES of INDIA 


By Lieut.-Col. Poutox, Author of “Sport in Burmah.” Illustrated by A.0. 
Corbould. Demy 8vo, 16s, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘ An exciting and delightful book of sport. Ocrtainly 
= ow! 1 | the best books of the kind ever published, both in material and 
reatment,” 


THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. 


A Record of 4,000 Miles ee | in British Oolambia and Alaska. B 


Warsurton Pixs, Author of rren Grounds of Oanada” 


numerous Illustzations and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s, 
Fiction. 


A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST. By Auct 
Srinner, Author of “‘ Lucilla,” “A Study in Colour,” &. loth, 6s. 
INTERLUDES. By Mavup Oxenpen. Cl, 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE.” 
GEORGE’S MOTHER. By SrerHen Crave, 
Author of “The Red Badge of Courage,” &. Cloth, 2s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “INTO THE HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES.” 
WORTH WHILE, F. Monrrésor, 


Author of “Into the Highways and Hedges,” &c. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A MASK AND A MARTYR. By E. Livine- 


stow Prescott, Author of “The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley.” Cloth, 68. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— An undeniably clever book.’ 





A GREEK NOVEL. 


THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. 





By N. Wrxx WituMs, Author of “Tales of Modern Greece.” Cloth, 
Se. 6d, 
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